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AFTER NEARLY six months of backing and filling, the Big likely that the most decisive of the Soviet motivations {or 
Four Foreign Ministers convene today to discuss the Berlin creating the Berlin crisis is Moscow’s desire to gaia the 
and German problems. The Conference is getting in just West’s formal acquiescence in the status quo in Eastern 
under the wire—two weeks short of the Europe. And on this question there js 


six-month ultimatum presented by Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchey last Novem- 
ber 27—which says something, perhaps, 
about the West’s will to resist Soviet psy- 
chological encroachments. 

There has been no subject to which 
Tue New Leaper has devoted more atten- 
tion during these months than the Berlin 
crisis. This has been in keeping with our 
policy of informing public opinion by 
studying major international issues in 
depth and from various angles. Our cov- 
erage of Berlin and Germany has included 
articles by Berlin’s Mayor Willy Brandt, 


furious debate among the policy-makers 
as well as the pundits. There are thos 
in the West who are prepared to write of 
the Soviet-dominated nations of Easten 
Europe. But even among those who look 
toward the eventual liberation of thes Can 
countries there is a serious dispute abou 
the impact of an East-West disengagemeni 
settlement on the hoped-for liberation, TI 
Some would maintain, as Kennan does, - 
that military disengagement and _ political 
neutralization in Central Europe is tka ™ © 
only means of loosening the Soviet holif end i 
on the satellites. Others, like Brand§ of pl 


David Dallin, Christopher Emmet, Denis argue that such a settlement would onh} devel 
Healey, G. F. Hudson, Richard Lowenthal postpone and complicate the attainment o| ne 
and Boris I. Nicolaevsky, among others. s 


freedom in the East and would endangel 
the position of free Berlin, to boot. Comi 

The debate on this question will doub abros 
less survive the Foreign Ministers Confer} on B 


The latest in this series, beginning on 
the next page, is by George F. Kennan, 
former U. S. Ambassador to the Soviet 





























Union. This article is based on a recent ence and even the prospective summij  probj 
address by Kennan, who was also chief of GEORGE F. KENNAN meeting this summer. In line with Tuy ly, al 
the State Department Policy Planning New Leaper’s traditional concern fo “a 
Staff, now at the Princeton Institute for Advanced Studies. freedom in Eastern Europe, we expect to present, in thy ™ . 
Regardless of the major differences among our various weeks ahead, a series of up-to-date, authoritative reports of nothi 
commentators, they have all agreed on one thing: It is conditions behind the Iron Curtain. Th 
deal 
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that the Soviet Government wants 
to conquer the world; that to this 
end it has been conducting a number 


4 HAS become fashionable to say 


of probing operations, designed to 
develop points of weakness or dis- 
unity in the resistance of the non- 
Communist powers; that its threat to 
abrogate the Four-Power Agreements 
on Berlin was only the last of these 
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probing actions; and that, according- 
ly, all the Western powers need to do 
is to stand together and yield on 
nothing and all will be well. 

These statements are not easy to 
deal with. The trouble is not that 
there is no truth in them. They are 
simply inadequate descriptions of 
what is actually involved here. The 
assertion that Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev and his associates would 
like to conquer the world is doubt- 
less true in the theoretical sense. but 
it is not a very useful guide to the 
understanding of their behavior in 
specific instances. The Soviet leaders 
would like, of course, to gain as much 
power and influence as they can gain 
in this world without incurring un- 
duly dangerous responsibilities or 
commitments. There is nothing sur- 
prising about this, Everybody likes 
to do better rather than worse. Even 
in individual life, each of us has his 
dreams and ideals. There are many 
of us, | suppose, who would not mind 
making a million dollars, but this 
does not mean that we seriously ex- 
pect to he able to do so at any early 
date and our day-to-day behavior is 
necessarily governed by more realis- 
tic considerations. 

So it is with the Soviet leaders. 
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World domination would of course be 
nice; and their ideology does teach 
them to believe that the cause of 
Marxian socialism will someday tri- 
umph throughout the world. But they 
hardly expect this to happen in their 
time. Meanwhile, like everybody else, 
and particularly like everybody else 
who exercises great power, they have 
their troubles, their nightmares, their 
anxieties, and their hopes for imme- 
diate, but limited, gain. We will get 
farther in trying to understand their 
behavior if we look at these more 
mundane and immediate concerns 
rather than at their theoretical dreams 
and beliefs. 

The practical reasons that led Mos- 
cow to reopen the Berlin situation last 
fall are not too hard to discern, Dur- 
ing the last three or four years, it 
has become clearer and clearer that 
very few people, either in Russia or 
in the Western countries, really want 
a unification of Germany on any 
terms that would conceivably be ne- 
gotiable in present circumstances. 
This means that not only Germany 
but Europe generally is going to re- 
main divided indefinitely. In these 
circumstances, it has become a mat- 
ter of urgent necessity for the Soviet 
leaders to find some way of consoli- 
dating Communist rule in the Eastern 
European satellite area, of reconciling 
the people of that area to the fact 
and the permanency of this rule, and 
of producing a situation, particularly 
in Hungary, Poland and East Ger- 
many, which would compare much 
more favorably than what exists there 
today with conditions in the non-Com- 
munist countries of Europe. 
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In their efforts to solve this prob- 
lem, the Soviet leaders find them- 
selves up against a major obstacle in 
the continued weakness of their East 
German puppet regime. They see no 
promising prospect for overcoming 
this weakness unless that regime can 
gain wider international recognition 
than it has received to date, and un- 
less something can be done to reduce 
the constantly unsettling effect of the 
existence in the very midst of its ter- 
ritory of a free Berlin, protected and 
supported by garrisons of the West- 
They believe that the 
Western position in Berlin has cer- 
tain weaknesses and vulnerabilities 
which they can exploit without too 


ern powers. 


much danger of unleashing a world 
war. 

It was with this in mind that 
they launched their move last fall. By 
doing so they said, in effect, to the 
Western governments: 

“Look here. You can have your 
divided Europe, if you want it. For 
the moment, we want it too. But if 
this division is going to become for 
all practical purposes permanent, then 
we want the dividing line to become 
a clean one. We want you, then, to 
recognize the legitimacy and perma- 
nence of what lies to our side of it 
and that includes the East German 
Government; and we want you to 
stop exploiting your control of West 
Berlin for purposes which disrupt the 
consolidation of the political au- 
thority of that Government. We are 
prepared to make this easier for you, 
initially, and to help you save face, 
by leaving the western sectors of Ber- 
lin to constitute in the formal sense 





a free city; by refraining, in other 
words, from insisting on an exten- 
sion to those sectors of the authority 
of the East German Government. We 
are even prepared to discuss vari- 
ations of what we have proposed. But 
we do insist that you move over, in 
And we think 
we have it in our power to make you 


one way or another, 
do this; because if you don’t, we can 
turn over to the East German Gov- 
ernment the control over your com- 
munications with Berlin and no one 
can stop us.” 

That is in essence the Soviet po- 
sition, Im trying to explain its reason- 
ing, | am not attempting to justify 
it. | have never considered this So- 
viet demand acceptable from our 
standpoint. I have never suggested 
that it be accepted. I don’t know of 
any serious person in the West who 
has suggested this. For this reason | 
have been somewhat bewildered by 
the never-ending stream of ringing as- 
surances from Western statesmen to 
the effect that we will not yield to 
Soviet threats, that we will not be 
pushed out of Berlin, that there will 
be no unilateral Western concessions. 
etc. | don’t know who these people 
think they are arguing with. | say 
these things about the Soviet motiva- 
tion only to illustrate what | think 
to be true: The Soviet Government 
has serious political motives and in- 
terests, partly of a defensive nature. 
which dictate its present behavior in 
the Berlin situation, and these mo- 
tives and interests are not adequately 
explained merely by saying that it 
wants to conquer the world. 

There has been a tendency to com- 
pare the Soviet initiative with Hitler’s 
demands on Czechoslovakia at the 
time of the Munich crisis in 1938. All 
historical parallels are dangerous, but 
I would warn particularly against this 
one. What we are faced with today 
is not a case of threatened military 
aggression across a clear, recognized, 
accepted international frontier. It is 
not an attempt to change, by threat 
of military invasion, a satisfactory 
status quo which is supposed to have 
all the attributes of permanency. 





The issue today is whether to alter 
or not to alter—and if so, how—a 
most complicated and unusual provi- 
sional arrangement governing the sta- 
tus of a single European city. This 
arrangement came into existence in 
1945, as a result of the failure of the 
Western Allies and the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to arrive, before the German 
surrender, at any realistic under- 
standing as to what they wanted to 
do with a defeated Germany. For this 
failure, both sides must accept a share 
of the blame. 

Up to the present time. we have 
found this provisional arrangement 
to be preferable, from the standpoint 
of our interests, to any visible imme- 
diate alternative. But nobody, surely, 
regards it as a satisfactory long-term 
solution for anything. That the Rus- 
sians should now have an interest in 
altering it, in the light of a changing 
European situation, may be disagree- 
able to us, But it is in no way sur- 
prising. And there is no reason to 
suppose that the effective way of deal- 
ing with it is just to give it the firm 
and simple “no” that ought to have 
heen given to Hitler in 1938. 

Two questions are involved here. 
One is whether Moscow may reason- 
ably be expected, in the light of its 
own compulsions and necessities, to 
accept indefinitely the situation now 
existing in Berlin and in the relation- 
ship between the Western powers and 
the East German regime. If not, then 
a mere negative answer on our part 
today is not enough. The problem 
will merely arise again tomorrow, to 
plague us in some other form. I have 
no objection to seeing the entire mili- 
tary might of the West invoked to 
support a status quo which can be 
expected to be reasonably satisfac- 
tory and tolerable over the long run 
to all parties concerned. But we will 
be overstraining the structure of 
world peace if we rely on military 
strength, and that alone, to shore up 
and perpetuate a state of affairs which 
does not ‘answer to this description. 

The second question is whether 
Moscow has committed itself so deep- 
ly in this Berlin situation that a flat 


and total rebuff of its initiative would 
affect seriously its own presiige and 
that of its East German satellite, | 
is my judgment that it probably has, 
Why the 


mitted itself to this extent is not clear 


Soviet Government com. 


to me. There was no visible 1 ecessity 
for it. But that it has done so seems 
reasonably clear. And given the dan- 
gerousness of war in the atomic age, 
I think it a dictate of the times that 
we all learn to be considerate of the 
other fellow’s prestige as well as of 
our own. The essential issues of the 
cold war are serious and dangerous 
enough, without adding non-essential 
ones. 

Now, all these considerations add 
up to a single conclusion: There is 
nothing in the background of the So- 
viet move, or in the necessities of the 
present Soviet position, which justi- 
fies us in assuming that the situation 
will be effectively disposed of just by 
a firm and united “no” on the part 
of the Western powers, coupled with 
a readiness to go to war if this “no” 
is not accepted by the Soviet Union. 

But there are those who will say: 
“What else can we do? Look at the 
statements of the Soviet leaders. They 
have put forward their terms. These 
terms are plainly unacceptable to us. 
What is the use of attempting to ne- 
gotiate?” 

It is here that 1 would like to reg: 
ister my second objection to the way 
in which the Berlin situation has been 
discussed in this country in recent 
weeks. There have been a great many 
things said recently about this situ- 
ation, by governmental spokesmen on 
both sides. Hardly a day has passed 
that we have not seen a headline about 
some diplomatic note someone has 
written, or about something Khrush- 
chev said at a diplomatic reception. 
or about what the State Departmen! 
spokesman said about what Khrush 
chev said at the diplomatic reception 

All this is normal and inevitable 
though it does seem to me that the 
American press has grossly over-¢o™ 
ered this whole situation. But I wish 
to object strongly to the tendency of 
many people to treat these long-rang 
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gchanges as though they constituted 
val diplomatic negotiations, and as 
hough public statements by the So- 
sit leaders, in particular, were a real 
neasure of what they might or might 
not be prepared to do if the chips 
ye down. Diplomacy is in this 
spect not too different from busi- 
yess. You have your asking price, 
yhich is the price you list publicly for 
the benefit of curiosity-seekers and 
asual inquirers. But what you would 
really be prepared to do is something 
you do not usually reveal except in 
vrious and private negotiation, when 
you have a chance to see the color 
of the other fellow’s money. 

So it is with the Soviet Govern- 
ment, It is all very well to know what 
its asking price is: this is not with- 
out importance, But if there is any- 
me who thinks that the real outlines 
of what Moscow might be prepared 
to agree to in Berlin or in the German 
problem generally are going to be 
developed by these long-range public 
exchanges. | would like to disabuse 
him of this impression. I know of 
oly one way to find out how far 
Moscow would really be prepared to 
go: Someone with genuine authority 
to speak in the name of the Western 
offer 


something of real value from the 


governments, with power to 
standpoint of Soviet interests, and 
with sufficient latitude to discuss a 
wide range of possible combinations, 
would have to deal privately, confi- 
dentially, over an adequate period of 
time, and through many wearisome 
stages of difficulty and frustration 
with someone from the Soviet side 
who had the same powers, the same 
qualifications and the same patience. 
Obviously, these requirements are 
not met hy public statements ex- 
changed at long range. I do not think 
itcan be said that they were met even 
by British Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan’s recent visit to Moscow, 
or by the discussions which German 
social Democratic leaders recently 
had with Khrushchev. 

But how about this week’s Foreign 
Ministers Conference, and the sum- 
mit meeting that may flow from it? 
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Will these meetings not serve the pur- 
pose I have outlined? Their value, 
after all, is seen in some quarters as 
lying precisely in the fact that they 
will enable us to find out what the 
Russians want—whether, as it is often 
put, they are serious about wanting 
to negotiate an East-West settlement. 

It may be a very good thing that 
there is going to be a Foreign Min- 
isters meeting, and perhaps a summit 
meeting as well. Perhaps this will 
provide a cooling-off period. Perhaps 
people will learn to understand each 
other better. But if past experience is 
any criterion, and if we may believe 
a good portion of what we read in 
the public prinis, then one must be 
permitted to question whether even 
these meetings are likely to get us to 
the bottom of the problem and to 
bring out the full pattern of the pos- 
sibilities for compromise. 

First of all, there will be too many 
people in the room. There will be 
three of the major Western govern- 
ments and only one major Communist 
government, Experience has shown 
that the Soviet leaders are disinclined 
to regard as opportunities for serious 
negotiations meetings where this ba- 
sic disparity is involved. This dis- 
parity will not be materially affected 
hy the fact that this time representa- 
tives of one or two of the other Com- 
munist Governments of Eastern Eu- 
rope may be present in the capacity 
of observers. 

Secondly, there will be too many 
people in the next room. The fulsome 
and smothering sort of press cover- 
age which such meetings receive, and 
the apparent impossibility of keeping 
anything really secret, means that 
there is a tendency for everyone to 
speak his words, as they say in Eu- 
rope, “out the window,” to the crowd 
outside rather than to the other fel- 
low who is in the room. This is of 
course not conducive to finding out 
what the other fellow really has on 
his mind, 

Finally, there is the fact that to 
find this out the Western negotiator 
would have to have something real 
to offer in return, and great flexibility 





in how to offer it: to make conces- 
sions or not to make them, as the 
situation may demand; to try on vari- 
ous combinations; to fit the pattern 
of what is offered to the pattern of 
what may be received. 

Will these requirements be satisfied 
by these top-level meetings? There 
have been, as we all know, elaborate 
discussions and consultations among 
the governments of the Western pow- 
ers looking toward the preparation of 
an agreed Western position in the 
forthcoming talks. These consulta- 
tions have occurred within the Anglo- 
family, within the Big 
Three, within the Big Four, and in 
the wider circle of the North Atlantic 
Treaty 
whole. They have occurred in meet- 


American 


Organization powers as a 
ings of senior statesmen and in meet- 
ings at the working level. Tremendous 
emphasis has been placed on the 
achievement of complete unity, which 
must be taken to mean unanimity. The 
press has given us copious reports of 
what purport to be the results. 

It Would be wrong to prejudge this 
matter simply on the basis of the 
Our 
leaders have a perfect right to the 


press reports. governmental 
privacy of their plans and decisions, 
and | would be the last to begrudge 
it to them. But what has appeared 
in the press, and from the pens of 
responsible and normally  well-in- 
formed reporters, does not suggest 
that the situation of the Western ne- 
gotiators is likely to be a very satis- 
factory one in these respects. 

First, as to what we have to offer. 
There are a few of us in this country, 
and a few more, perhaps, in England 
and Germany, who have felt that there 
are a number of major components in 
present Western policy which we 
could afford at least to talk about if 
there were any indication of a will- 
ingness to make comparable conces- 
sions on the other side. Among these 
components are such things as the 
atomic rearmament of West Germany, 
the nature of the permanent German- 
Polish frontier, the size and location 
of foreign garrisons in Germany, the 


future international obligations and 





status of Germany, the status of Ber- 
lin itself and the use made of the 
city by both sides as a basis for prop- 
aganda and political action against 
the other side. 

All of these points are of much 
interest to the Russians; and it has 
seemed to some of us that there was 
nothing absolutely sacred about the 
positions our governments have taken 
with regard to them in recent years—- 
that these positions were all relative 
to analogous positions taken on the 
Soviet side—and that there was there- 
fore none which should be considered 
beyond the possible range of discus- 
sion if the other side was prepared 
to talk about things of equal weight. 
Let me reiterate: I have not advo- 
cated that any unilateral concessions 
be made in any of these respects. I 
have argued that these were all things 
we ought to be willing to talk about 
in connection with any conceivable 
package deal which would involve 
reciprocal concessions on the Soviet 
side of comparable importance. 

This view has not generally com- 
mended itself to the Western govern- 
ments: and there seems to me to be 
little reason to hope that the points 
they will be prepared to discuss are 
ones which will go far enough to af- 
fect the basic differences at stake in 
the present conflict. 

Secondly, as to negotiating latitude. 
The elaborateness and formality of 
the exchanges that are now proceed- 
ing among the Western powers in 
preparation for the top-level meet- 
ings, and the publicity these ex- 
changes have received, would not sug- 
gest that our negotiators are going 
to have much latitude of action when 
they get to the table. Obviously, the 
more extensive these 
prior understandings, the harder it 


intricate and 


is going to be for anyone to depart 
from them, or go beyond them, when 
it comes to actual dealings with the 
Russians. Yet one cannot anticipate 
every turn that such negotiations may 
take, and one cannot break off the 
talks and go back and consult with 
10 or 15 other governments every 
time something new comes up. 






In both of these respects, our diffi- 
culty seems to come from the fact 
that we are assigning an overriding 
priority to the maintenance of formal 
unity within the Western family. A 
negotiating position that attempts to 
take account of all the interests and 
all the inhibitions of every one of the 
partners of an alliance becomes one 
in which there is usually very little 
“give” and sometimes not much sub- 
stance, 

The Western 


now to have come to constitute, in 


governments seem 
spirit and reaction, something simi- 
lar to a wartime coalition. The expe- 
rience of two world wars has dem- 
onstrated that nothing is harder than 
for such a coalition, particularly a 
coalition of democratic governments, 
to agree on dealings with a common 
adversary on any basis other than 
that of unconditional surrender. | 
wonder whether this time we are not 
getting ourselves into this unhappy 
situation even before a war has 
started. 

One can only have sympathy with 
our Government in this problem. Its 
task,. in reconciling the needs and 
wishes of our allies with the require- 
ments of effective negotiation, is not 
an easy one. It would bring us no 
gain to conduct the negotiations in 
such a way as to frighten our asso- 
ciates in the North Atlantic family or 
to disrupt their confidence in us. 
Their interests are our interests and 
must be carefully considered at every 
turn. We owe them a debt of candor 
and frankness. We also need the bene- 
fit of their experience and their wise 
counsel. For all these reasons, we 
have to keep in closest touch with 
them. 

But we have no choice but to ask 
the allies to give us a wide margin of 
latitude and confidence in actual ne- 
with the 
ment, if they wish us to serve effec- 


gotiation Soviet Govern- 
tively as the leader of a coalition. If 
the effort to assure prior and formal 
unanimity within the Western family 
on every step of the negotiating proc- 
ess is going to involve such rigidity 
as to make it impossible for us to 


sound the depths of the adversary’s 
readiness to compromise, then the ak 
liance will be defeating its own pur. 
pose. 

In the communiqué issued at the 
end of the recent meeting of the 
North Atlantic Council, the view was 
stated that “the unity of action and 
policy which the alliance makes pos. 
sible is the best guarantee of suc- 
cessful negotiation with the Soviet 
Government and of any genuine reso- 
lution of differences between the East 
and the West.” This ought to be true. 
But if the passion for unity is carried 
too far, and if formal unanimity be- 
comes a fetish, to be pursued at the 
cost of boldness of concept and elas- 
ticity of approach, then the effect of 
the alliance can become exactly the 
opposite of that which the NATO 
communiqué suggests and which the 
situation urgently requires. 

I have suggested that we will not 
be well served by just an essentially 
negative answer to the Soviet initia- 
tive, however imbued with firmness 
and unity and resolution that nega- 
tive answer may be. We need to make 
a determined effort to sound out all 
the possibilities for arriving at a real- 
istic compromise between the conflict- 
ing interests of the Russians and our- 
selves in the central European area. 

I have never predicted, and am not 
so doing now, that such an effort 
would meet with an immediately fa- 
vorable response on the Soviet side or 
would be crowned with early success. 
I think it unlikely that this would be 
the case. But I feel that the effort 
should be made, nevertheless: partly 
because there are always disadvan- 
tages in leaving the initiative entirely 
to the other fellow; partly because 
without this effort one will never 
know what the possibilities for com- 
promise really are; and partly be- 
cause I feel that greater boldness and 
initiative on our part would. over 
the long run, exert an influence on 
authoritative opinion within the Com- 
munist orbit and would probably de- 
velop possibilities there which today 
are either invisible or wholly non-ex 
istent. 
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HE Congressional Record is both 
| 7 record for the future and a 
source of information for -the pres- 
ent. Though it is published only when 
Congress is in session, it plays a 
great part in the life of the nation. 
There are few papers and fewer Wash- 
ington correspondents who give their 
public any adequate picture of what 
goes on under the Capitol dome. You 
can read every word that is published 
in most papers without getting much 
of an idea of what really happened. 
=! always reserve my judgment on 
deeds and events until I can get hold 
of the Record. There I get the exact 
wording of bills and the arguments 
on both sides. 

I don’t know how many copies are 
printed and distributed. I must find 
out. But it is obvious that thousands 
of copies cover the country and are 





read by editors, writers, scholars and 
other people who need exact informa- 
tion about our Government. 

Each issue of the Record contains 
a second chapter called the “Appen- 
dix.” This is a record only in the 
§ most general sense, It is made up of 
items of the most varied sort con- 
tributed by the 


Houses, Obviously there is no gen- 


members of two 
eral consensus as to the purpose of 
this extensive and amusing publica- 
tion, Each statesman introduces his 
contribution with a modest preamble: 
“Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
m) remarks in the Record, 1 wish to 
include the following brilliant edi- 
torial from the altogether exceptional 
paper published in my home town.” 

Many 
inanimous consent. In any case, it is 
laken for granted. If some opposing 


of the speakers mention 
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By William E. Bohn 


On Keeping the 
‘Record’ Straight 


statesman were to rise in wrath and 
say, “What this low-lived fellow pro- 
poses to print is beneath contempt,” 
the man would be forced to sit down 
and pocket his contribution. But as 
far as I know this has never hap- 
pened. Every member of the Senate 
or House has as one of the perquisites 
of office the right to print without ex- 
pense anything that takes his fancy. 

In order to arrive at some sort of 
opinion about this strangely selected 
and edited collection of literary items, 
I have spent a good deal of precious 
time in recent weeks making an analy- 
sis of five issues of this “Appendix.” 
For no reason at all | picked on five 
consecutive numbers from March 16 
to March 20. How typical the produc- 
tion for this week is I cannot tell. | 
feel sure, at least, that it is average 
in that it contains every sort of item 
that an imaginative man could think 
of, 

My five numbers contained 312 
pages. an average of 62. On these 
pages, tightly printed in small type, 
| found 385 items. Of these, 245 were 
contributed by Democrats and 140 
by Republicans. These figures roughly 
represent the comparative strength of 
the two parties. Members of the House 
made 284 contributions and 
bers of the Senate added 101. It is 
obvious that Senators make more use 


mem- 


of their privilege than do members 
of the larger and theoretically more 
lowly House. 

I take for granted that the purpose 
of this department of the Record is 
to furnish in ready and convenient 
form material which will be useful 
to members of Congress in their law- 
making activity. | found in the issues 


of those five days 45 articles con- 
taining substantial material con- 
nected with public affairs. Some were 
reports of addresses, some were state- 
ments presented to committees of 
one of the Houses, some were the re- 
sults of investigations carried on by 
groups of experts outside the Gov- 
ernment. 

The newspapers of the country 
naturally furnished a substantial pro- 
portion of the material reprinted. In 
the five numbers of the week which 
I chose as typical, there were 90 edi- 
torials and 50 news-stories or news- 
paper articles—-many of them in the 
form of columns. 

Most members of Congress make 
no demands on the space of this 
publication. On the other hand, cer- 
tain others are constantly popping up 
and asking unanimous consent. For 
example, the doughty Thomas J. 
Lane, a Democrat from Lawrence, 
Massachusetts, injected nine deathless 
pieces which he obviously considered 
worth their space. Most of his contri- 
butions dealt with St. Patrick. whose 
gaily celebrated day came in the week 
I chose for my little study. In one 
case, Lane devoted more than six 
pages to a report of a friend’s travels 
through Ireland. 

I am not objecting. I am merely 
desirous of learning how such a 
charming and detailed report on the 
scenery of the old country can help 
our Congress attend to its business. 
Senator Jack Kennedy (D.-Mass.) 
shares with us a large number of edi- 
torials in support of himself and his 
proposals. Here and there is a con- 
gressman with a hobby. John Dingell 
(D.-Mich.), God bless him, brings 
in every item he can find which puts 
in a stroke for purifying our water. 

There is a commendable effort to 
warm the hearts of the folks at home. 
If some high school boy has won a 
prize, if some preacher has observed 
his 100th birthday, if some constitu- 
ent has sent in a letter in favor of 
lowering taxes and simultaneously 
balancing the budget, you may be 
sure that the event will not pass with- 
out mention. 





The Anglo-American alliance is the linchpin of British policy 


Macmillan 


and the Peace 


T Is NOW apparent that British 
| Prime Minister Harold Macmillan’s 
recent world tour has considerably 
enhanced his stature as a major 
Western spokesman. Traveling as an 
“honest broker,” he did much to pre- 
pare the ground for this week’s For- 
eign Ministers Conference and the 
summit meeting that is likely to fol- 
low in the summer. This raises se- 
rious questions about relations be- 
tween the two Anglo-Saxon nations, 
whatever 


think 


continue to 


Britain and America, who 
the Continent may say or 


furnish and must fur- 


nish the “hard core” of the amor- 
phous alliance of the free world. 

We may dismiss as peripheral the 
speculations about the possible politi- 
cal motives for Macmillan’s Odyssey 
by granting that his motives were 
certainly double, and not sharply 
distinguishable from the mixed mo- 
tives of all politicians. He certainly 
desired not only to contribute to the 
relaxation of international tensions 
but to 


party’s prestige. In the special con- 


enhance his own and _ his 
stellation of political forces in Brit- 
ain, with the Labor party anxious 
to prove that it is less subservient to 
United States policy and more inter- 
ested in peace than the Conservative 
party, Macmillan undoubtedly  suc- 
ceeded in dulling the sword of the 
Labor weapon against the Conserva- 
tives, 

James Reston has observed in the 
New York Times 


political motive, and possibly his suc- 


that Macmillan’s 


cess in realizing his plans, is a rather 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 


general phenomenon among all mod- 
Hubert H. 


may 


Senator 
(D.-Minn. } 
initiated his campaign for the Presi- 


ern statesmen. 
Humphrey have 


dential nomination by his recent 
eight-hour interview with Soviet Pre- 


Nikita Khrushchev: Khrush- 


chev, a consummate politician though 


mier 


not a democratic one, goes to China 
not only for foreign policy reasons. 
Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Egypt’s President Gamal Ab- 


India’s Prime 
del Nasser and Yugoslavia’s Marshal 
Tito undertake endless trips to world 
capitals ostensibly to relax interna- 
tional tensions, but also to enhance 
their domestic prestige. 

In terms of international politics. 
Macmillan was at least partly suc- 
cessful. He 
Khrushchev 


with the 


probably prevented 
from signing a treaty 
East 
gime, which would have imperiled 


puppet German re- 


negotiations. His second success was 
Konrad 


Adenauer and the West Germans that 


in convincing Chancellor 
Britain was not the “soft spot” in 
the Western alliance, despite its em- 
phasis on the possibility of “thinning 
out” military strength on both sides 
in preparation for some “standstill” 
agreement on military forces. He suc- 
ceeded in this, even though the Brit- 
ish formula is somewhat vague and 
must be spelled out. 

Finally, Macmillan had a moder- 
ate success in Washington. He did 
not alter Washington’s policy, but he 
changed a nuance in it. The Adminis- 
tration had insisted that a summit 
meeting could be held only if a meet- 


ing of foreign ministers were success. 
ful. After Macmillan’s visit. it was 
content to insist only on a previous 
meeting of the foreign ministers to 
prepare the agenda for the summit 
conference. Perhaps the change in 
emphasis is not too important, but 
at any rate Macmillan virtually guar- 
anteed a summit meeting. 

There are those who are dubious? 
about the importance of a summit | 
meeting. Some cynics go so far as 
to declare that, given Khrushchev's 
shrewdness and President Eisen- 
hower’s bland naiveté, it is impor- 
tant that the encounter should not 
take place. But that objection is prob- 
ably more of a joke than an argu 
ment. In any case, it is important, 
whatever the hazards, that the two 
great powers should talk and negoti- 
ate as much as possible. Perhaps no 
agreements can or should be reached. 
We certainly cannot yield on Berlin: 
and the negotiations about Germany) 
as a whole could not possibly suc 
ceed in one effort. 

But it is important that each side 





should explore the position of the 


other side, even as it was important 3 


for Macmillan to have discovered 
that the 


cerned 


Russians most com 
about the 


missiles in 


were 
placements _ for 
West 


On that point it may be possible t 


atomic Germany. 
reach an agreement. George F. Ker 
nan’s early warning about the ad: 
visability of such placements may yet 
prove sound. That is merely to ad- 
mit that the Russians might have 4 
reasonable objection to an armed 
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But if 


wainst this consideration our justi- 


Germany. if 
omic missiles. one sets 
fed objections to a neutralized Ger- 
many in danger of becoming prey 
io Communist power, we are at the 
riginal impasse for which no solu- 
tion can easily be found. Macmillan 
has succeeded only in the sense that 
he has insured that this impasse will 
be explored and not allowed to cre- 
ate a dangerous crisis, which might 
trigger a nuclear global war by some 
miscalculation. 

If this interpretation of the present 
situation is correct, and if Macmillan 
made no greater contribution to its 
solution than indicated, what be- 
comes of the significance of his mis- 
alli- 


ance? One might answer that ques- 


sion for the Anglo-American 


tion by the assertion that his efforts 
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for the first time accurately illus- 
trated the importance and the limits 
of British influence in that alliance: 
they also revealed the great skill with 
which Britain. once the manipulator 
of the balance of power in Europe. 
has adjusted itself to the new pro- 
portions of power in the world. It 
was not easy to recognize its former 
two 


“colony” as one of the 


great 
super-powers” of the modern world. 
It may be that the 


Suez crisis was caused principally by 


remembered 


the British frustration in playing sec- 
ond fiddle to a great non-European 
power, which did not understand the 
importance of the Suez Canal life 
line for the economy of Europe and 
which dignified its tardiness in un- 
derstanding by insinuating that it 
had only scant sympathy for “coloni- 
alism™ that it took the 


ex-colonial” resentments of Egypt 
serious, 


meaning 


Thereby America 


agegra- 
vated an old misunderstanding §be- 
tween the two Anglo-Saxon nations. 
For we had persisted for over a cen- 
tury in casting Britain in the role 
of a dangerous imperial power and 
ourselves in the role of an “anti-im- 
perial’ ition, ready, except for the 
Important factor of color. to be en- 
rolled 


eX-co] 


n the Bandung Conference of 
\ial nations. 
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This form of anti-British sentiment 
in America obscured the degree of 
imperial power which we now had, 
and the fact that the British nation 
was both a very impressive democ- 
racy and the most successful midwife 
of new democracies in world history. 
The partnership of two world wars 
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did not seriously alter the American 
prejudice or the erroneous American 
self-image. 

Even Winston Churchill’s tremen- 
dous prestige, which for a time ob- 
scured the new proportion of power, 
American mis- 


could not alter the 


understanding — incidentally most 
Viv idly revealed by Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
opinions of imperial Britain and 
probably shared by her husband, de- 
spite his admiration for Churchill. 
Elliot Roosevelt gave the prejudice 
naive expression in his little memoir 
of his father. The British naturally 
found this American attitude galling 
and felt amused by the American be- 
lief that it could, in the words of 
a British journalist, “become at the 
same time the pillar of society and 
the vanguard of the revolution.” 
The Suez adventure was an erup- 


The 


then Prime Minister Anthony Eden 


tion of all these resentments. 


made one serious mistake: He forgot 
that the U.S. actually had the power 
to side with the Russians in robbing 





the British of their victory and en- 
hancing the prestige of the ambitious 
With 
Eden’s elimination as Prime Minis- 
ter, Churchill and the Marquess of 
Salisbury wisely advised the Queen 
to choose Macmillan, who had fav- 
ored the Suez adventure, over Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer Richard But- 


dictator, Nasser. 


Egyptian 


ler, who had opposed it. The decision 
the 
would have seemed to be capitula- 


was wise because alternative 
tion to American power and would 
have divided the Conservative party. 

Macmillan immediately proceeded 
to justify the wisdom of his sponsors 
by explicitly affirming the necessity 
of the Suez venture and implicitly 
liquidating the policy of defiance of 
the American It must 
nevertheless be difficult to adjust a 


super-power. 


nation to playing second fiddle to 
another nation, at once so great and 
so innocent, and represented by a 
President who accentuates its bland 
self-righteousness. 

Thus Macmillan has become the 
rather impressive voice of a nation 
which knows how to transmute the 
natural resentments of a once mighty 
nation, forced by a new constellation 
of power to second place in the pres- 
tige of the democratic world, into 
the assertion of a quiet dignity and 
self-respect. In Macmillan’s phrase, 
“Tt will be a loyal ally but not a satel- 
lite.” To this no mean accomplish- 
ment the British have added for good 
measure their traditional empirical 
approach, thus leavening the lump 
of what always threatens to be a hard 
American inflexibility and dogma- 
tism. 

The degree of this accomplishment 
can be appreciated if compared with 
the attitudes of France. It has for 
some time been a third-rate power; 
but it has only recently become con- 
scious of this fact, and it is always 
tortured by memories of past great- 
ness. In consequence, we have the 
rather extravagant nationalism of 
General Charles de Gaulle and the 
virulent resentments of many French 
inevitably 


intellectuals, expressed 


in terms of an anti-American animus. 
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The Saddest Pack—Translators 


By Jacques Barzun 


T SAYS something about the frivolity of our intellectual 

life that the present concern with translation dates 
from our political necessities, real or fancied. | mean 
those which assume that “cultural materials” are the 
soundest implements of modern diplomacy. In the new 
balance of power, it appears, the West must provide 
Plato in Swahili at the translator’s earliest convenience. 
When it turns out that grammars and dictionaries are 
wanting. translation becomes one of those exciting prob- 
lems about which conferences may frequently be held. 
Meanwhile .linguists command the sudden respect of de- 
fense legislators, and a different arriére-garde of literary 
people rediscover the art of translation and its diff- 
culties. 

The present volume (On Translation, edited by Reuben 
\. Brower. Harvard. $6.50.) is 
evidence of these beliefs and ten- 
dencies, and takes us beyond them 
into something like intellectual or- 
der. The sixteen essays are grouped 
under the two headings “Trans- 
lators on Translating” and “Ap- 
proaches to the Problem.” They 
are followed by a critical list of 
writings on translation chrono- 
logically arranged from Cicero to 
Boris Pasternak. At the head is 
part of a letter from Alexander 
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Pope quoting his publisher’s an- 
swer to a question about translators: They are “the 
saddest pack of rogues in the world. In a hungry fit they 
swear they understand all the languages in the universe.” 
Brower’s book shows that the hungry fit has passed. 
Translators now rather tend to be overawed by the 
contrast between the self-sufficiency of foreign tongues 
and their own uncertainties, and though some translators 
have turned pedants, the art still lacks its theory. The 
list of works given at the end of the present symposium 
is necessarily incomplete, but even so, it misleads as to 
the amount of thought given to our subject. If one omits 
the generally perfunctory remarks of translators prefacing 





Jacques Barzun, Dean of Faculties and Provost at Co- 
lumbia University, has written and translated numerous 
works. His most recent book is The House of Intellect. 
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their handiwork, little remains that deserves the name 
of theory and even less that teaches practice. The bibli- 
ographer, Bayard Morgan, calls T. H. Savory’s The Art 
of Translation (1957) “the best book in English on the 
subject.” If that is true, the state of affairs is black in- 
deed, for the work is sketchy, inconsistent and so full of 
small errors that it must have been written from memory 
and rather absent-mindedly revised. 

The Harvard anthology. then, is all the more valuable 
for being almost alone in the field: There is Ronald 
Knox, a lecture by Hilary Belloc, the provocations of 
Ezra Pound and that is all. To match this, all but three 
or four of the essays before us are solid pieces of doctrine 
which any translator should discuss with himself as he 
reflects upon his art. In other words, this volume contains 
the makings of a textbook, despite 
the diversity of points of view. 
Nearly all the chapters I deem 
best use examples abundantly. 
and I am sure that until the rudi- 
ments of the subject have been 
made commonplace by just such 
examples, it will be idle to call 
for good translations and con- 
plain of bad. 
to take 
a simple instance—it is almost 


At the present moment 
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impossible to obtain from scholars 
and would-be scholars an accurate 
translation of the passages they quote from foreign books 
Why is this? Because the absurd notion prevails that 
there exists a choice between “close” or “literal” trans 
lation and “free” or “literary.” The scholar wants to be 
close, naturally, so he writes: “At the issue of the re 
union, all the militants mounted on their chairs and 
intoned the ‘Marseillaise.’” He thinks this is more exact. 
truer to the original than the “literary” rendering which 
his training and prejudice permit him neither to cor 
ceive nor to execute. He would feel fraudulent, insecutt. 
if he wrote: “At the end of the meeting, the assembled 
rank-and-file climbed up on the seats and sang the 
‘Marseillaise.’ ”” Someone might ask him where he found 
“rank-and-file,” why he substituted “seats” for “chairs” 
and how he dared drop the possessive “their.” And wa 
it not a providential chance, safety incarnate, to rendet 
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issue by “issue,” réunion by “reunion,” and entonnérent 
by “intoned”? 

The first principle, Lesson 1, which states that trans- 
lating is not the substitution of words but the turning of 
sentences, is beautifully made in the essay Dudley Fitts 
entitles “The Poetic Nuance.” He once compelled a 
chain-gang of translators from the Spanish to furnish a 
literal rendering of South American poems, hoping to 
lead the reader “closer” to the original which was 
printed opposite. Now he shows, by a subtle and witty 
commentary on a number of poems, why his earlier 
choice is not a choice. The only translation worthy of 
the name is a rendering of all that the mind can find 
in the given text. For learners a “trot” or “crib” may 
be useful, of course, but it must be exact in its way, 
sticking to word order and idiom regardless: “What is 
this that this is that I see?” 

By further examples from his own distinguished and 
distinctive translations, Fitts makes clear how much there 
is to perceive and analyze in any text, but especially in 
poetry: and how compromises are achieved, step by step 
and line by line, among the many clashing claims of work, 
phrase, syntax, rhetoric, rhythm and tone. 

Richmond Lattimore and Rolfe 
Humphries, extend Fitts’ teachings into farther realms— 


His_ colleagues, 


prosody, word-length, movement, idiom and other com- 
ponents of total effect. They speak from their experience 
in translating Greek and Latin, respectively, languages 
which, though distant from our analytic modern tongues, 
are next-door neighbors when compared with African 
and Oriental languages. 

It is therefore salutary to have Eugene Nida confront 
us with the augmented difficulties of putting our familiar 
Biblical phrases into Chokwe or Hiligaynon. Those 
phrases are, in English, a first distortion from the He- 
brew, Aramaic or Greek originals. They run the risk 
of utter dislocation in those remoter languages which, to 
use Nida’s useful image, cut up experience otherwise 
than we do and assign words to portions not congruent 
with ours. Unfortunately, Nida thinks it needful to put 
his excellent ideas in dreary diagrams and clumsy jargon 
which, but for my resolute desire to be informed, would 
make his thought incongruent with mine. 

Faced with the similar task of discussing translation 
from the Chinese, Achilles Fang remains admirably 
simple. If I cannot follow his quoted originals, that is 
my fault for not being a sinologist; their purport re- 
mains clear. In dealing with Chinese, the translator has 
a unique problem, that of interpreting the ideogram. 
The character may not only mean several things when 
rightly read, it may also be seen in several ways. And 
the clue to the most probable reading depends on one’s 
knowledge of history, biography, philosophy, stylistics. It 
is as if one could not surely make out the look and 
meaning of “giant-killer” in “Jack the giant-killer” until 
one had read all the contemporary accounts of the hero. 
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Translating trom the Chinese is obviously for the 
stout of heart whose hopes of longevity are well-founded. 
But some Western tongues, being also incrusted with 
history and literature, conceal dangers of a like kind. 
This is what makes specially culpable the general 
neglect of thought about translation since the 18th cen- 
tury. We regard our literary consciousness as worthily 
subtle and complicated, and yet we swallow crudities 
in nearly everything we import into English. Justin 
O’Brien demonstrates this truth in his sprightly account 
of translating from the French, which, being highly 
socialized, is the most difficult of European languages 
to turn into English. Take a few words from Proust 
which O’Brien rendered thus: 

“For lack of a congenial society, the artist often lives 
in isolation, with an aloofness which is variously called: 
by society people pose and lack of breeding, by the 
authorities a dangerous attitude, by his neighbors mad- 
ness, by his family selfishness and pride.” Now the origi- 
nal would have tempted a weak translator to write such 
things as “Failing a society that was endurable . 
savagery (for the correct ‘isolation’) . .. a bad spirit 
(instead of ‘a dangerous attitude’) .” 

The English, in short, is as hard to put together as the 
French is to pull apart; and it is in the English, or— 
more generally—in the translator’s own language, that 
the great faults of a translation occur. A single word can 
sidetrack meaning and suggest numberless unwarranted 
implications. In the lines from Proust, for example, one 
might question whether the opening phrase should not 
read “For lack of congenial society . . .,” without the 
“a.” Immediately one visualizes a circle of friends in- 
stead of the whole social order. Supposing this (as I do) 
to be right, it shows how a moment’s inattention to his 
final and polished text may cause an experienced, in- 
telligent, painstaking and sensitive translator to spoil a 
page or stultify an argument: Translate and you trans- 
gress. 

Knowing this, the wise critic will not pounce on 
specks and flaws: They are inevitable. Technical perfec- 
tion is rare in a poem; it is far rarer in a translation, 
whether of verse or prose, for translation is properly 
judged by standards external to itself. 

This ultimate difficulty appears with remarkable vivid- 
ness from the juxtaposition of two of the best articles in 
this symposium—the editor’s consideration of “Seven 
Agamemnons” and Douglas Knight’s “The Augustan 
Mode.” Brower, who comes first, persuades you that 
however one pictures the real Greeks of Aeschylus, they 
were not as the 18th century represented them, in bal- 
anced abstraction and rimed couplets. Thereupon, Knight, 
serene and scholarly, convinces you that if there was a 
time when translation was consciously understood and 
professionally practiced, it was the 18th century. He 
takes you through selected passages of Pope’s Homer 
to show that here is the true heroic, produced precisely 





by virtue of the age’s awareness that heroism couid no 


longer be lived. 


At this point the subject of translation moves insensibly 
into the realm of cultural history, where for the moment 
I must leave it. Other points of the first importance to 
both the translator and common reader are established 
in this excellent volume. I can only send the reader to 
the text itself, particularly to Roman Jakobson’s charm- 
ing and brief contribution on some linguistic aspects of 


translation, and to Mr. Oettinger’s thorough treatment 


of translation by electronic machines. His is the least 


tendentious report I have yet read. It stays hopeiul with. 


a context. In true translation, context is all 


out obscuring the fact that a digital computer ‘s a me. 
chanical dictionary, not a translating machine; a possible 
time-saver for finding equivalents, not a mind judging 


which re. 


minds me that in prefacing his list of books and articles 
with a series of apt quotations representing successive 
eras, the bibliographer puts Dante in the 15th century: 
translation in excelsis! 





The Novel and American Society 


The Eccentric Design. 
By Marius Bewley. 
Columbia, 327 pp. $4.00. 


UNTIL recently, students of Ameri- 
can literary history took their cue 
from the wars waged, after 1915, by 
Van Wyck Brooks, H. L. Mencken. 
Edmund Wilson and other critics who 
were radical, realist and _ secular. 
These writers were against genteel 
aristocracy, Puritanism and literary 
forms such as romance and symbol- 
ism, which they associated with gen- 
teel aristocracy and Puritanism. Their 
polemics led literary historians to 
write as if our novelists and poets of 
the past had defined themselves by 
choosing up sides. That is, they were 
pictured as partisans either of oli- 
garchy or democracy, conservatism ot 
radicalism, Puritanism or the life 
force, They were described as either 
patriots or nostalgic lovers of Euro- 
pean ways, pessimists or optimists. 
romancers (mythicists, symbolists, 
allegorists) or realists, 

Despite the Humanists and the 
nascent New Critics, the radical real- 
ists had won the day by 1930 or be- 
fore, and until recently official and 
academic opinion almost unani- 
mously reflected this victory, although 
as in any official or academic opinion 
the harsher implications of the pro- 
fessed doctrine were tactfully blunted. 
All the influential literary histories 
and anthologies took the line that the 
once-living forces of Puritanism, con- 
servatism, gentility and romance were 


long since dead and that American 
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FITZGERALD: 


NOT A_ FANTISIST 


culture after the Civil War was typi- 
fied by “the rise of realism” and “the 
growing secularization and liberaliza- 
tion of democracy.” 

But in the last few years this sim- 
ple view of the matter (based on an 
unquestioning faith in the idea of 
progress and in the all-sufficiency of 
realism”) has come to seem an in- 
adequate way of describing a com- 
plicated situation. The reaction has 
have 
made the mistake of rebounding too 


been strong. Certain critics 
far, and there has been a spate of 
books depicting American literature 
as not democratic and realist at all, 
but symbolist, mythic, religious and 


aristocratic. 





However, the most fruitful studies 
have been those that have taken a 
“dialectical” view of our writers, and 
have described them not as choosing 
up sides but as embodying ideas— 
as entertaining, that is, opposite ideas 
at the same time. For example, we 
no longer see Herman Melville as 
purely a pessimist or Walt Whitman 
as purely an optimist; we see them as 
embodying, each in his way, both 
the Nay and the Yea of our culture. 

Out of the tensions of this dialecti- 
cal inclusiveness, the argument runs. 
comes much of what is greatest in 
American literature. | 
think that this is the truth and that 
it constitutes an important step for- 


happen to 


ward in our self-understanding. Al 
the same time, there are certain dar- 
vers in this formulation. It too ob- 


viously reflects the conservatism of] 
the 1950s. Also, it defeats a genuinely 


historical view: If realism and r0- 


mance, optimism and __ pessimist 
democratic and aristocratic feelings 
have always characterized all of ou! 
writers, then (it is too easy to com 
clude) perhaps no real changes have 
occurred or need to occur: perhaps 
American literary and intellectual lif 
in every basic way precipitated itsel 
once and for all in a fixed form abot! 
1820. 

These thoughts are inspired ) 
the appearance of Marius Bewley’ 
interesting and valuable but not & 
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tirely convincing book, which is one 
of the “dialectical” studies. Bewley 
geks to establish an “American tra- 
dition” of fiction, and he goes about 
ita good deal as F. R. Leavis. one 
of his mentors, sought to establish an 
English or “Great Tradition,” in his 
hook of that name. 

He concludes that the main figures 
in the “tradition” are James Feni- 
more Cooper, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
Melville. Henry James and (rather 
Scott Fitzgerald. Noting 


the “poverty of materials” in Amer- 


lamely) F. 


ica—the lack of social complexity, 
tradition and diversity of manners 
—Bewley points out that American 
fiction is relatively abstract. From 
the beginning it tended to deal with 
ideas, hearing upon the uneasy plight 
the isolated novelist felt himself to 
be in, whereas European fiction is 
more concrete and gives us the specta- 
cle of man in society, 

As for the contradictions and op- 
posites that provided fruitful artistic 
tensions in our writers, Bewley sees 
them as largely social (he ignores 
the great Puritan categories of the 


imagination). He works with such 
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terms as aristocracy and democracy, 
solitude and society, American and 
European. Instead of saying that the 
classic American writers were ro- 
mancers by vocation and conviction, 
he thinks of them as would-be novel- 
ists of manners and morals who could 
find few manners and morals to write 
about. Thus the “Americanness” he 


attributes to American fiction is 
mostly a negative affair. 

I do not think Bewley has made 
his “tradition” stick. He leaves out 


Allan Poe. He 


Mark Twain, though largely on the 


Edgar leaves out 
ground that other critics have re- 
cently said what is to be said about 
him. But nary a word about William 
Faulkner and Ernest Hemingway? 
Frank Norris and Theodore Dreiser? 
He seems to have left them out be- 
cause his “tradition” has no room 


for “the so-called realists and natu- 


ralists’—to which one can only re- 
ply that it should have (anyway. 
arent James and Fitzgerald real- 
ists? ). 


The trouble is that although the 


American authors work well with 


doesn’t. His 
“tradition” is not defined on a level 


abstractions, Bewley 
of abstraction high enough to include 
enough of our significant authors. 
As he himself points out, by dump- 
ing Dreiser and Company, he puts 
himself in the position of seeming to 
revive the defunct Genteel Tradition, 
a hazard that Leavis, in a different 
culture, did not face. 

Bewley’s considerable virtues as a 
critic exist this side of abstract argu- 
ment. The reader will find much 
good sense (as in the comments on 
symbolism), much plain, accurate 
and sometimes profound moral analy- 
sis, enlightening statements about the 
social dilemmas confronted alike by 
the Founding Fathers and the novel- 
Bewley 


may make the classic writers seem 


ists who came after them. 


more domesticated znd genteel than 
they actually were, but he has the 
virtue of seeing them as real people 
facing real problems, rather than as 
fantasists dreaming of naught but 
symbols, myths and lost aristocracies. 
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On the Game of 
Politics in France 


By NATHAN LEITES, with a Fore- 
word by D. W. Brogan. This witty, 
spirited, and extremely candid book 
explains in detail the intricate, ritua- 
lized “rules of the game” that govern 
French parliamentary strategy and 


tactics, $4.50 





The Making of 
an American 
Community 


A Case Study of Democracy 

in a Frontier County 

By MERLE CURTI. A Pulitzer prize- 
winning historian illuminates two ma- 
jor controversies: whether it is possi- 
ble to be really objective in writing 
history, and whether the frontier theory 
of Frederick Jackson Turner is valid. 
Maps, graphs, and charts. $8.50 


W. E. B. DuBois 


Negro Leader in a 

Time of Crisis 

By FRANCIS L. BRODERICK, The 
first book-length study of one of the 
great Negro figures in American history. 


$5.00 


Class and Class 
Conflict in 

Industrial Society 

By RALF DAHRENDORE. This book 


is a brilliant attempt to reorient the 
general approach of modern sociology 
by coming to grips with the problem 
of the conflict between rulers and the 
ruled in industry and society. $6.50 


The Writer 
in Extremis 


Expressionism in Twentieth- 
Century German Literature 
By WALTER H. SOKEL. Shows how 
the various styles and themes of Ger- 
man Expressionism are related to the 
personal and cultural conditions of the 


artistically significant Expressionists 
and to the messianic cult of “the new 
man.” $5.00 
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Fromm on Freud 


Sigmund Freud’s Mission. 
By Erich Fromm. 
Harper. 160 pp. $3.50. 


ONE CANNOT 
Fromm’s one thin volume on Freud 


escape comparing 
with Ernest Jones’ three huge ones, 
however different in approach and 
intention they are. Out of Fromm’s 
essay, which is more critical of the 
man and his creation, Freud emerges 
much more alive and of vital con- 
cern to us, because by showing how 
much still remains to be done Fromm 
hands us a challenge. Jones, by 
erecting a monument to his master, 
gives the impression that all prob- 
lems related to Freud and psycho- 
analysis are solved; that all is well 
and done. With this, he turns Freud 
into a major historic figure (which 
he is), but of the past (which he is 
not). 

Fromm begins with a psychologi- 
cally convincing and balanced pic- 
ture of Freud the man, and his back- 
ground; highlighting his tremendous 
achievements, but not glossing over 
his failings, always intent on show- 
ing how psychoanalysis flowed from 
both. 
mostly with Freud himself are less 
startlingly new than the next 50; 
there Fromm tells of Freud’s need 
and desire to be a world reformer, 


Still, the 70 pages dealing 


and of the consequences this had for 
psychoanalysis, which therefore be- 
came less a scientific society and 
more a semi-religious movement. 
The Janus-like character of psy- 
choanalysis as both a new science 
and a reform movement finds its ex- 
pression in the nature of those great 
men of the past with whom Freud 
compared himself. Occasionally he 
likened himself to Columbus, the dis- 
coverer of a new continent, just as 
he (Freud) had discovered the un- 
charted world of the unconscious. 
More frequently he compared him- 
self with Copernicus and Darwin, 
because each of them, like Freud, 
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inflicted a heavy blow to the self- 
love of man: the first, by denying 
that man’s abode is the center of the 
universe; the second, by depriving 
man of his uniqueness, making him 
a link in the chain of evolution. Yet 
in spite of self-comparisons with 
these two great scientists, Freud 
never studied them psychoanalyti- 
cally, did not explore the dynamics 
which led to their great discoveries. 
On the other hand, he devoted two 
major efforts to a psychoanalytic 
search into the great world reformer 
and prophet, Moses, making these, 
in a sense, the crowning achievement 
of his life. 

Fromm’s demonstration of Freud’s 
desire to change the course of the 
world, to create a movement that 
would be political in the sense that 
it would change man’s morals and 
with it his life on this earth, explains 
not only Freud’s fascination with 
the Moses problem, but is crucial for 
our understanding of psychoanalysis 
as a movement. It explains one of 
the strangest contradictions in Freud: 
his assertion that psychoanalysis is a 
science, and as such, subject to all 
those criteria which should apply to 
scientific investigation; and his con- 
trary insistence that psychoanalysis 
must be accepted as formulated by 
him, that any deviation or differing 
opinion that 
would resolve itself as scientific evi- 
dence accumulated, but was a here- 
sy, to be eradicated by expelling the 


was not something 


heretic from the movement. 

Freud, the man, Fromm shows as 
basically very insecure, feeling easily 
frightened, persecuted, and with little 
confidence in others. Convinced of 
their selfish motives, deep down an 
isolated and lonely man, he did not 
even believe there could be security 
in love. Certainty for him was to be 








found only in reason, through knowl- 
edge. Therefore, he felt the need to 
master the world intellectually if he 
wanted relief from his doubts and 
feelings of failure. For Freud, as for 
Plato, there was certainty only in 
ideas, except that Freud brought his 
ideas down to our earth, into the 
human mind. Certainty lay only in 
reason, a reason he narrowly defined 
as intellect. , 

Feelings and emotions were irra- 
tional to Freud, and hence suspect. 
Unlike Spinoza, he could not accept 
the view that emotions, like thoughts, 
can be both rational and irrational, 
and that the full development of man 
requires the rational development of 
both his thoughts and his emotions. 
Like many other philosophers of the 
Enlightenment, Freud could not see 
that if man’s thinking is split off from 
his feeling, both become distorted. So 
Freud dedicated to the 
absolute power of reason, that it took 


much was 


him years to overcome the wishful 
notion that an intellectual grasp of 
the 


would automatically cure them. His 


causes of neurotic symptoms 
deep passion for rationality as the 
only basis for security was matched 
by an extraordinary courage. kept 
up even in the face of the heaviest 
obstacles. 

Freud’s relations to others have to 
be understood on the basis of his 
distrust of emotions, and his single- 
minded pursuit of intellectual cer- 
tainty. Fromm sketches the difficulties 
Freud met in his relations to women, 
and the entirely different ones which 
marred his relations to men. All this 
has been described in other biogra- 
phies, though rarely with such acute 
psychological understanding. 

Most biographers have neglected 
Freud’s relationship to his father. 
Fromm stresses its importance, and 
shows that, first in relation to his 
father, and then to affairs in gen- 
eral, Freud was a rebel, not a revo- 
lutionary. He was a rebel when he 
defied public opinion and medical 
authority; he was not a revolution 
ary, because he wanted to be. and 
became, an authority for others to 
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submit to. His rebellion was directed 
against those in authority who did 
not acknowledge him, and the first 
@ of these was his father. 

According to Fromm, a_ person 
does not overcome his ambivalence 
toward authority until he frees him- 
vif from that attachment to author- 
ity which makes him wish to domi- 
nate others; only then can he change 
from rebel into revolutionary. In this 
sense Freud was and remained a 
rebel. While he defied authorities and 
enjoyed his defiance, he was still 
deeply impressed by the existing so- 
cial order and its authorities; so 
much so, that to find recognition from 
them was of utmost concern to him. 

Fromm finds the root of Freud’s 
authoritarian behavior in his wish 
to create a political movement and 
remain its leader. It was this “polli- 
| tical” desire, and not a crude authori- 
\ tarianism, for example, that made 


= 


him advocate purging the Jungians 
from the London Psychoanalytic So- 


ante 


ciety, one of several expulsions to 
j prevent the spread of “heretical” 
views. The purpose of this movement 
can best be seen from Fieud’s iden- 
tification with Moses, which in his 
later years became ever more evident. 
Freud reinterpreted the Moses of 
Michelangelo to show that instead of 
breaking the tablets of the law. 
Moses calmed his wrath out of con- 
cern for his people. Thus he changed 





the Biblical Moses into a man strug- 
gling successfully against inward 
passion for the sake of reason. and 
for a cause to which he devoted him- 
self. Freud identified with Moses, the 
prophet not understood by his people 
jand yet able to control his anger 
§ and continue the task of leading his 
people to the promised land. 

The boy who had aspired to be- 
come a great military leader, or a 
cabinet minister, as a man yearned 
to bring a new and higher “law” to 
the human race, a new understanding 
of inner man and the world he lived 
in, a new covenant with pure reason. 
Neither nationalism, nor socialism, 
ner religion could be trusted to pro- 
Vide guidance toward the better life: 
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only a full understanding of man’s 
mind, gained by showing how irra- 
were other 
could lead man as far as he was des- 
tined to go: to a sober, skeptical, ra- 
tional appraisal of his past and his 
present, and an acceptance of the 
fundamentally tragic and lonely na- 
ture of his existence. Perhaps on this 
point I should let 
Fromm speak for himself: 

“Freud saw himself as the leader 
of this intellectual revolution, which 
made the last step rationalism could 
make. Only if one understands this 
aspiration of Freud to bring a new 
message to mankind, not a happy 


tional these answers, 


all-important 


but realistic one, can one understand 
his creation: the psychoanalytic 
movement. 

“What a_ strange 
this psychoanalytic movement! Psy- 
choanalysis is a therapy, that of 


phenomenon, 


neurosis, and it is at the same time 
a psychological theory, a general 
theory of human nature and spe- 
cifically of the existence of the un- 
conscious and its manifestations in 
dreams, symptoms, in character and 
in all symbolic productions. Is there 
any other case of a therapy or a 
scientific theory transforming itself 
into a movement, centrally directed 
by a secret committee, with purges 
of deviant members, with local or- 
ganizations in an international super- 
organization? No therapy in the field 
of medicine was ever transformed 
into such a movement. As far as psy- 
choanalysis as a theory is concerned, 
the nearest comparison would be 
Darwinism; here is a revolutionary 
theory, shedding light on the history 
of man, and tending to change his 
picture of the world more funda- 
mentally than any other theory in 
the 19th century—yet there is no 
Darwinian ‘movement,’ no directori- 
um which leads that movement, no 
purges which decide who has the 
right to call himself a Darwinist and 
who has lost such a privilege. 

“Why this unique role of the psy- 
choanalytic movement? The answer 
lies partly in the foregoing analysis 
of Freud’s personality. He was a 
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great scientist indeed; but like Marx, 
who was a great sociologist and 
economist, Freud had still another 
aim, one that a man like Darwin did 
not have: He wanted to transform 
the world. Under the disguise of a 
therapist and a scientist he was one 
of the great world reformers of the 
beginning 20th century.” 

Speaking of the “quasi-political 
character” of the psychoanalytic 
movement, Fromm that it 
never was based on the spirit of a 
scientific society, but was organized 
from the start on rather dictatorial 
lines. Within it, Freud agreed that 
Plato’s rule by philosophers would 
be preferable to a more democratic 
organization. Some psychoanalytical 
congresses did have earmarks of po- 
litical The idea of a 
secret committee of seven suggests 
not so much a lack of trust in the 
validity of psychoanalytical findings 
as a desire for rigid and politically 
reliable control. Such distrust of the 
powers of reason and the convincing 


shows 


conventions. 
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nature of scientific findings are in 


clear contrast to Freud’s philosophi- 
cal beliefs; they can be explained 
only by the wish to create a political 
movement around his scientific dis- 
coveries. 

In support of this analysis, Fromm 
notes how Freud spoke of one con- 
gress as a “diet” (“Reichstag”): of 
“the motherland” and “the colonies” 
of psychoanalysis; and of the need 
“to fortify our dominion against all 
things and everybody.” Even today, 
after so many years, the psychoanaly- 
tical societies and their international 
organization, with its branches and 
strictures as to who has a right to 
consider himself a psychoanalyst, is 
a spectacle rare among scientific so- 
cieties. There are few other contem- 
porary examples of attempts to chain 
the progress of scientific theory and 
practice to the discoveries of its 
founder for decades, and where little 


freedom is given to revise certain 


fundamental theses of the master. 


Of course, there are contradictions. 


that 
was a philosophy, and consciously 


Freud denied psychoanalysis 
he was dedicated to utter intellectual 
freedom. The excuse for the rigid 
organization of the psychoanalytic 
movement were its detractors; but 
against them, strangely enough, only 
a monolithic organization seemed to 
offer protection, not the convincing 
truth. Neither Freud’s 


method of therapy, nor the psycho- 


power of 


logical theory of the unconscious, of 
repression, resistence, transference, 
of dream interpretation, needed, nor 
could it readily form the nucleus of, 
a political movement. Why, then, did 
Freud wish for such a thing? Why 
did he view the struggle for the recog- 
nition of psychoanalysis, as a scien- 
tific theory and a medical therapy, 
as a quasi-political battle? 

The answer may be found in his 
belief that “psychoanalysis is the in- 
strument destined for the progressive 
conquest of the Id.” While this is not 
a religious aim, it is certainly an 
ethical one: the conquest of passion 
by reason. Comparing Freud with 

“Just as 
found the 
scientific basis for socialism, in con- 


Marx, Fromm _ remarks: 


Marx believed he had 
trast to what he called utopian so- 
cialism, Freud felt that he had found 
the scientific basis for an old moral 
aim and thus progressed over the 
utopian morality presented by reli- 
gions and philosophies. Since he had 
this 
new scientific morality was an aim 


no faith in the average man, 
that could be accomplished only by 
the élite, and the psychoanalytic 


movement was the active avant- 
garde, small but well organized, to 
bring about the victory of the moral 
ideal.” 

Fromm concludes that Freud might 
have become the leader of a socialist 
or an ethical-culture movement, or 
for other reasons, a Zionist leader, 
had he not had an all-absorbing in- 
terest in the human mind and a 
courageous commitment to the pur- 
suit of truth as he saw it. Also, Freud 
was much too conservative and skep- 
tical to become a political leader. 


But “under the disguise of a scientific 


school, he realized his old d:eam, to 
be the Moses who showed the human 
race the promised land, the conqueg 
of the Id by the Ego, and 


to this conquest.” 


he way 


One of the most interesting part 
of Fromm’s analysis is the paralleks 


he draws between Freud’s system 


and 19th-century middle-class ego. 
nomic beliefs in the virtue of saving 
and accumulation of capital. “B 
nonsatisfaction of instinctual desires, 
so Freud thought, by  self-depriva. 
tion, the élite, in contrast to the mob, 
‘saves’ the psychic capital for cultura 
achievements. The whole mystery of 
sublimation, which Freud never quit 
adequately explained, is the mysten 
of capital formation according to the 
myth of the 19th-century middle class 
Just as wealth is the product of sav. 
ing, culture is the product of instine 
tual frustration. 

“Another part of the 19th-century 
picture of man was also fully ac- 
cepted by Freud and translated into 
his psychological theory; the pictur 
of man as being basically aggressive 
and competitive. . .. Man, for Freud. 
was primarily isolated and self-sul- 
cient. He was a social animal only bi 
the necessity for the mutual satisfac 
tion of needs, not by any primar 
need or desire to be related to on 
another. . . . Man is basically a m 
chine, driven by libido and regulat 
ing itself by the need to reduce pain 
ful tension to a certain minima 
threshold. This reduction of tensio! 
constitutes the nature of pleasure. h 
order to arrive at this satisfaction 
men and women need each _ other 
They become engaged in mutual s# 
isfaction of their libidinous needs 
and this constitutes their interest i 
each other.” Otherwise they remait 
basically isolated beings, just as vet 
dor and buyer on the market 
Freud’s “concept of Homo sexual 
was a deepened and enlarged vers! 
of the economist’s concept of Hom 
economicus. Only in one respect di! 
Freud deviate from the tradition 
picture: he declared that the deg 
of sexual repression was exce 
sive, and causing neurosis.” 
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Whether or not Freud’s aim was 
i create around psychoanalysis a 
movement for the ethical liberation 
man. a new secular and scientific 
religion for the élite to guide man- 
kind by. he could not have succeeded 
kindred 


immediate followers, and later within 


without needs within his 
the vast public which became en- 
thusiastically attracted. While Freud’s 
hopes and those of his first loyal 
disciples are now a matter of the 
past, the fact that they are still active 
concerns us most. 

Those who embrace psychoanaly- 
sis in the image of Freud today are 
mostly lonely urban intellectuals with 
a deep yearning to be committed 
to an ideal, to a movement, and yet 
without the ability to make real sac- 
rifices for it, to relinquish money, 
satus or success for an ideal. It is a 
group without any deep religious, 
political or philosophical ideals or 
convictions. The growing circle of 
analysts comes from the same back- 
ground; the great popularity of psy- 
choanalysis in the western world. 
particularly in the United States since 
the 30s, has the same basis. Here is 
a middle class for whom life has lost 
meaning, without political or reli- 
gious ideals, yet in search of a mean- 
ing, an idea to devote themselves to, 
an explanation of life that requires 
neither faith nor which 


enables them to feel part of a move- 


sacrifices, 


ment without any major commitment. 

All these needs were fulfilled by 
the psychoanalytic movement. But as 
it began to serve this need for passive 
comfort, the new movement shared 
the fate of so many others which be- 
gan with great courage and high re- 
solve. The original enthusiasm. fresh- 
ness and spontaneity weakened, a 
hierarchy took which got its 


prestige from the correct interpreta- 


over 


tion of the dogma, and the power to 
judge who could and who could not 
he counted among the faithful. Even- 
tually dogma, ritual and idolatry to- 
ward the leader replaced his creative 
daring and imagination, 

The result is that many patients 


who enter therapy are more devoted 
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to the ritual and dogma, and care less 
for the essential search for truth and 
mastery over the unconscious. They 
are attracted because through psycho- 
analysis they become “part of the 
movemént, experience a sense of 
with all 


analyzed, and a sense of superiority 


solidarity others who are 
over those who are not. Often, they 
are much less concerned with being 
cured than with the exhilarating sen- 
sation of having found a spiritual 
home,” not a home that serves as a 
secure haven from which to sail as 
yet uncharted seas of human experi- 
ences, but a home which is a castle 
safely enclosing their empty lives. 

Much in this review has been para- 
phrasing of what, to me, seemed most 
important in Fromm’s analysis, not 
of psychoanalysis, but of the psycho- 
analytic movement. Fromm sees the 
greatest weakness of this movement 
as its neglect to extend the under- 
standing of the individual’s uncon- 
scious to a critical analysis of his 
society, and as the failure of Freudian 
psychoanalysis, past or present, to 
transcend a liberal middle-class atti- 
tude toward society. To these, Fromm 
ascribes its continuing narrowness 
and an eventual stagnation even in its 
proper field, the understanding of the 
individual unconscious. Psychoanal- 
ysis thus becomes a substitute satis- 
faction for a deep human yearning to 
find meaning in life, to be in genuine 
touch with reality and achieve close- 
ness to others. 

“Here, in the Movement, they found 
everything—dogma, a ritual, a leader. 
a hierarchy, the feeling of possessing 
the truth, of being superior to the 
uninitiated: yet without great effort, 
without deeper comprehension of the 
problems of human existence, with- 
out insight into and criticism of their 
own society and its crippling effects 
on man, without having to change 
one’s character in those aspects which 
matter, namely, to get rid of one’s 
greed, anger.” and_ unselfishness: 
basically without even escaping one’s 
isolation. All they try, often success- 
fully, to get rid of are certain libidi- 
nous fixations and their transference. 
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by John Willett 


The first comprehensive study in 
English of the great modern Ger- 
man poet, playwright and practi- 
cal man-of-the-theatre—his work, 
character and times. Analyses of 
his forty completed stage and 
radio works, bibliography, lists 
of music, records and films, 
translations of many poems and 
photo- 


$8.00 


over 100 drawings and 
graphs. 
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And while this may be significant in 
relieving individual distress, it “is 
not sufficient for the achievement of 
that characterological change which is 
necessary to be in full touch with 
reality. 

“From a forward-moving and cou- 
rageous idea, psychoanalysis became 
transformed into the safe cradle of 
those frightened and isolated mem- 
bers of the middle and upper-class” 
who did not find a haven in the more 
conventional religious and_ social 
movements of the times. 

From this book Freud emerges not 
so much a hero as one of the greatest 
men of this century, and the last to 
have radically altered human thinking 
about man and reality. From Fromm’s 
critique of the psychoanalytic move- 
ment, it would appear that the sci- 
ence of psychoanalysis in its growing 
application to human affairs—quite 
apart from its sacred traditions as a 
“movement”—may still offer one of 
the best hopes for the future of 
mankind. 





A Bolshevik Fantasia 


The Great Prince Died. 
By Bernard Wolfe. 
Scribner’s. 389 pp. $4.50. 


Leon Trotsky chose the public life 
of a professional revolutionist and, 
with all of his brilliant faults, his 
dogmatism and narrow-minded hard- 
ness, he lived that chosen life out to 
the end with unmistakable tragic 
grandeur. Now we are in the late, very 
late °50s: much has happened to dis 
illusion us with such public lives, and 
such grandiosity seems more a des- 
perate resort than a splendid gesture. 
And so it is quite appropriate that a 
former follower of Trotsky write a 
novel which seeks to disintegrate that 
seemingly monolithic public personal- 
ity and reveal the quaking, self-doubt- 
ing, split private man under the Bol- 
shevik carapace, 

Quite appropriate and, at the same 
time, quite unusual; for our intellec- 
tual life has been bedevilled by vast 
gaps and discontinuities, and here 
we see a novelist busy at the unusual 
task of filling in those gaps and try- 
ing to assert some sort of continuity 

in this case, the continuity of imag- 
inative recreation—with a past which 
many intellectuals participated in and 
then hastily dropped, like a boring 
conversation. Wolfe proposes to re- 
sume that conversation in his own 
way, weave together the dropped 
strands, and so salvage the past and 
make it meaningful to our present. It 
is a formidable enterprise, and yet 
a long overdue and necessary one. 

His novel is a fantasia about an 
exiled Bolshevik leader living in an 
“absurd suburban cage” on the pe- 
riphery of Mexico City, a leader 
who has a close resemblance to the 
Trotsky of history in everything but 
his name and his inner torments. The 
historical record tells us that Trotsky 
met his death at the hands of the 
GPU, adamantly believing _ that 
Stalin’s barbarism was the precise 
opposite of his vision of life and his 
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Reviewed by Raymond Rosenthal 


Contributor to “Commentary,” 
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political program. Wolfe disagrees 
with that record, for he sees Trotsky 
as both closer and farther away from 
his assassin. 

His disagreement is based first of 
all on his first-hand experience as 
Trotsky’s secretary in Mexico for a 
period of eight months in 1937. “At 
twenty-one,” he tells us in a reveal- 
ing afterword to his novel, “I was 
less than an astute observer of politics 
and personalities, but I took home 
with me a sense of some profound and 
unacknowledged crisis in Trotsky’s 
life. Everything I have learned and 
thought since has fed this impression. 
For a long time I wanted to work out 
a novel on Trotsky’s last days, but I 
saw no approach to it until it occurred 
to me that his final tensions must have 
centered on Kronstadt as much as 
any one supra-personal thing, and 
that, accordingly, a meaningful tell- 
ing of the man’s story would have to 
dig back to the island massacre of 
1921 as it moved ahead to the crash 
of the Alpine ice axe that ended his 
life almost two decades later. The 
present book became possible when I 
saw that the GPU-sponsored blow 
could be taken, and in a sense had to 
be taken, as a last spasm of the corpse 
of Kronstadt.” 

The key word in this passage is 
“unacknowledged,” and on this Wolfe 
has built his entire novelistic struc- 
ture. Since he rightly contends that 
if one changes a single comma in a 
historical account it is no longer his- 
tory, not even novelized history, he 
frankly presents this work as an X- 
raying and depth analysis of facts and 
documents, an extension into the 
realm of fiction of certain possibilities 
that lay beneath the hard historical 
surface. In consequence, what we see 
“Trotsky” surrounded by 
followers consumed with doubts, who 


is a 


reliving and 
arguing with himself the Bolsheviks’ 
slaughter of the sailors at Kronstadt, 
incessantly arraigning himself, sub- 
consciously, as the destroyer of the 
Revolution and the architect of its 
terror, which now is hounding both 
him and his family. A “Trotsky” so 
full of his sense of self-criticism and 
selftorment that he longs, and this 
even quite consciously, for the “solu- 


is himself incessantly 


tion” which Stalin’s gunmen are pre- 
paring for him. 

It would be easy to confute this 
view by comparing the historical 
record, Trotsky’s own dogmatic as- 
surance up to the very end, to Wolfe’s 
apparently wild and 
guesses. Although there is a large and 
impressive documentation which sup- 
ports his contention that Kronstadt 
was indeed a turning point in the 
Bolshevik Revolution, there is little 
on the record to show that Trotsky 
was even momentarily attracted or 
swayed by his opponents’ liberal and 
democratic denunciations of the Bol- 
shevik suppression of the Kronstadt 


interested 


uprising. For, as Hannah Arendt has 
pointed out receniiy, Kronstadt was 
crucial precisely because it counter- 
posed the mass as a political force to 
the centralized party apparatus. and 
since 1917 Trotsky had become trans- 
formed, once and for all, even as a 
hounded exile, into a staunch Party 
man. Indeed, that was the irony of his 
situation. In his novel Bernard Wolfe 
says much the same thing as Miss 
Arendt, and with incisive brilliance, 
but he is intent on turning the his- 
torical Trotsky we know inside out, 
supplanting him with a psychoan- 
alyzed Trotsky whose very softness 
and artistic nature has led him, para- 
doxically, to play the part of a hard 
man against all his natural impulses 
and predispositions. 
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It is an exciting, intriguing hypoth- 
sis, and. in working it out, Bernard 
Vole has written a political novel 
yhich, as I said before, is more a 
gntasia on politics than the usual 
product. There is a kind of existential 
hareness, starkness and weird humor 
in the scene he depicts, as though his 
characters were engaged in a quintes- 
vntial drama of modern political life. 
And his “Trotsky” waits for the axe 
like some harrassed, drifting charac- 
ter in Samuel Beckett. At other mo- 
ments, he is the “kindly” assassin of 
all modern politics, torn between 
tyrant ideas and the softest of human- 
itarian desires, 

In his puttering suburban exile, he 
feeds the rabbits and muses wryly on 
the components of human destiny, and 
somehow the pathetic image he evokes 
has a power that overrides all of our 





prior knowledge. And there are many 
| other scenes—the butterfly hunt be- 


a 


neath the Aztec pyramid, the escapade 
| of an “activist” with a stoic whore 
central 


tangentially related to his 


} theme-—that strike with wit and brilli- 
ance. By sheer narrative drive he 
even attains a convincingness that 
seems to blot out, for a long moment. 
the real. historical Trotsky and to put 
in his place the divided, self-doubting 
Trotsky who died knowing that he 
was wrong. 

But did he really know? It is here 
that Wolfe’s novel falters. His method, 
which is the psychoanalytical one. can 
only impute a conflict but dare not 
assert that the conflict really 
held, brought to the fore. “acknowl- 
edged.” In a book where every char- 
acter is gifted with terrible articul- 
ateness, this is the one thing that can’t 
be expressed. In the end. Trotsky is 
left with his own tragedy—the Bol- 
shevik theoretician. purist and puri- 
tan who died miserably at the hands 
of the shrewd, down-to-earth and bar- 
barous Bolshevik ward-heeler. Yet 
even this does not detract from the 
power of Bernard Wolfe’s fantasia. his 
existential comic tragedy of the po- 
litical life we have lived and will 
continue to live for an indefinite pe- 


tiod, 
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“A brilliant and beautifully reasoned 
example of what Freud’s influence has 
really been . . . The examination is ex- 
citing, for Mr. Rieff has not only a 
sociologist’s alertness to the cultural 
implications of Freud’s doctrine, but 
he has acute resources—and knowledge 
—as a student of intellectual history.” 
—ALFRED KAZIN, The Reporter $6.00 


by Philip Rieff 


FREUD 


The Mind of 
the Moralist 


Joyce’s little-known essays and critical 
writings, published for the first time 
in book form. Indispensable for Joyce 
enthusiasts, this book vividly reflects 
the wide-ranging mind, the often savage 
commentator, the master of language 
and defender of his craft. With an in- 
troduction to each of the 57 selections, 
plus explanatory notes. $6.00 


Edited by Elisworth Mason 
and Richard Ellmann 


The Critical 
Writings of 


JAMES 
JOYCE 


A unique presentation of the four great- 
est Greek historians. Their finest pass- 
ages — each complete in itself — have 
been chosen for the modern reader. 
Among the inclusions are Herodotus’ 
account of the building of the pyra- 
mids; Thucydides’ eye-witness story of 
the Great Plague in Athens; Polybius’ 
famous chapters on the Roman Constitu- 
tion, etc. With biographical notes and 
an introduction. $5.00 


Edited by M, I, Finley 


The GREEK 
HISTORIANS 


The Essence of 
Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Polybius 


“The best translation of a long poem 
that | have ever known; and Ovid, 
whom I have always avoided, has sud- 
denly become in my mind one of the 
first-rate Roman poets . . . Gregory’s 
persuasive and enlightening Introduc- 


tion has some share in converting me; 


Metamorphoses but the beauty and clarity of the 
translated poem, and the deft daring 
A NEW VERSION 


of its construction, speak for them- 
ROBINSON JEFFERS. //lustrated 
$7.50 


selves.” 
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The Elder Statesman. 
By T. S. Eliot. 


Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, 132 pp. $3.75. 


S. Eliot 
lecture on 


“IT IS MY experience,” = 
1940 


toward 


remarked in his 
Yeats, “that 


man has three choices: to stop writ- 


middle age, a 
ing altogether, to repeat himself . . . 
or... to adapt himself to middle 
age and find a different way of work- 
ing.” To do the last, he went on. 


means “experiencing new emotions 


appropriate to one’s age .. . and in 
which the feelings of youth are in- 
tegrated.” 

The 


for Eliot since his own middle years 


“different way of working” 
has been the theater. In the 24 years 
the Cathedral 
he has enriched the meager repertory 


since his Murder in 
of modern poetic drama with plays 
which, though similar in theme, have 
shown progression and a capacity to 
integrate all stages of his experience. 
At the age of 70, he has written a 
new work which, if remote from the 
Eliot of Prufrock and The 
Quartets (to the two ex- 


tremes of his style), unmistakably 


Four 
mention 


derives from the Eliot of the early 
and middle years. 
“The new emotion” he has ex- 


perienced—love, earthly love—ap- 
propriate at any age, is particularly 
right for him now, in the light of 
It can 
that this 


most serene work of the elder poet 


his recent, happy marriage. 
be no mere coincidence 
is dedicated to his wife. “To whom 
I owe the leaping delight /That quick- 
ens my senses in our wakingtime.” 
Indeed, Eliot has confessed to a 
new hopefulness and calm since his 
marriage. To his erstwhile defeatist 
question, “Why should the agéd eagle 
stretch his Eliot finds it 
possible in The Elder Statesman to 


wings?” 


offer as positive an answer as he has 
yet dared to give—and this time in 
secular terms, which should pose no 


difficulties for modern audiences. In 


the reading, it seems the inevitable 
coda to the evolving Divine Comedy 
of modern life which Eliot's work 
as a whole suggests. 

Eliot’s plays. all written since his 
Anglicanism in_ the 
late “20s, have depicted life as a de 


lusive ritual of appearances in which 


conversion to 


the essential struggle is the liberation 
of the self. Because his 


religious and psychological insights 


authentic 


have converged. his meaning. ever 
in such obviously religious plays as 
Murder in the Cathedral, has never 
been simply doctrinaire. By identi- 
fying the religious concepts of con- 
trition and purgation with the psy- 
choanalytical process involving the 
social Persona and the real Self that 
lies below it. he has found a new 
moral approach to character. 
What has distinguished his heroes 
in the past has been their capacit) 
and willingness to suffer in the hop 
of finding the elusive meaning of 
Stripped of | their 


their existence. 


masks, and vulnerable before their 
fate, they have accepted the ultimate 


of _ their 


human 


consequence: renunciation 


social being and ordinary 


relationships. To suggest their sus 
ceptibility to intangible truths, Elie! 
has not hesitated to use unrealisti 
devices such as Tempters, ghosts and 
divine confessors in disguise. Mainly 
through the mystical overtones of his 
poetry, he has persuaded us that thes 
are of another order of human beings 

The fact that The Elder Statesma 
is bare of such devices is indicative 
that the demand on the hero his 
greatly lessened. In Lord Claverton 
the central character, the play b# 
a considerably modified Eliot hero 
An aging public figure, condemn 
by ill health to retire, Claverton hi 
only a brief stop to make in his “pu 


gatory” before he is released from 
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‘vitable § the burden of his “guilt.” In a life- would love the actor RUSSIAN 
omedy § time of riding on the high tide of If she saw him, off-stage, with- 
= work § success. he has never been troubled out TEXT OF 

by his conscience, and it is only His costume and his make-up. 
nee his § awakened on the eve of his retire- Nor could he turn to his wife while 
in the® ment when by accident he meets she lived: DOCTOR 
s a de B two figures from his remote past who How open one’s heart 
| which § remind him of moral failures in his When one is sure of the wrong ZHIVAGO 
eration § youth. One, a former Oxford class- response? 
ise his # mate now turned into a cynical Cen- Only in the realization of Monica’s as 


nsights ® tral American businessman, draws 


r. even a likely parallel between his own 

lays as fraudulent life and the statesman’s: 

> never the other. an aging musical comedy 

identi-§ star, recalling how he had callousl) 

of con jilted her. pricks his ego by ob- 

ne psy-® serving: 

ng the The difference between an elder 

elf that Stalesman 

a new And posing successfully as an 
elder statesman 

heroes Is practically negligible. And 

apacity you look the part. 

1e hope But Claverton does not sense his 

ing 0 § counterfeit image until he is also 

f their § confronted by his son, Michael, who 

e their § protests that as the son of a famous 





iltimate § father he has been denied the right 
f their of realizing himself. In the midst 
humat | of advising Michael not to run away 
pir sus 
s, Eliot 


realisti 


from his past failures, Claverton has 
a sudden illumination about himself. 
and growing humble, asks: 


sts ani Do I understand the meaning 
Main) Of the lesson I would teach? 

s of his Turning to his daughter, Monica. he 
at these adds: Js it too late for me? 

beings Apparently it is not too late. For 
utesma' @ in the next act, having confessed 


dicative @ all his 


Monica. 


transgressions to 





ro his Claverton has the courage and in- 
averton sight to acknowledge himself “a 
lay he broken-down actor” who has never 
it hero: loved anyone. Yes, he has loved 
demnel # Monica. but there’s the impediment. 
ton ha lt is impossible to be quite honest 
is “pur I with your child. 

d from How «ould I be sure that she 
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steadfast love can he finally accept 
himself. There is potential pathos 
in his lines: 
If a man has one person, just 
one in his life 
To whom he is willing to confess 
everything 
Then 


his love will save him 


he loves that person and 

In this concept of love as a catalyst 
in self-realization, Eliot has come a 
long way from The Cocktail Party, 
where one encountered at every turn 
the counterfeit faces which lovers 
create to meet their own needs, 

Although the religious implication 
in this new insight is muted, the play 
unmistakably suggests the “Paradiso” 
episode of the poet’s Divine Comedy. 
For here, without strife or suffering, 
and in the presence of a loving, for- 
giving person, the penitent finds both 
freedom and bliss. 

It is, perhaps, in the nature of a 
“Paradiso” to lack drama. But what 
adds to the static quality of the play 
is a central character who is too 
abstractly conceived to be anything 
more than a mouthpiece for the poet. 


And in the absence of his “special 


language.” FEliot’s leaning toward 
Victorian plotting is unhappily 


as philosophy it 
From the 


questioning which began with Ash 


emphasized. But 


marks a turning-point. 


Wednesday, Eliot has moved on to 
an affirmation which is essentially 


Dantesque. 
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United States Foreign Policy 


What’s Wrong With U.S. Foreign Policy. 


By C. L. Sulzberger. 
Harcourt, Brace. 255 pp. $4.50. 


“My APPROACH,” the author says 
in the preface to his book, “seeks 
both to be unprejudiced and pro- 
vocative.” Unprejudiced Mr. Sulz- 
berger cectainly is. He has no axe to 
grind and indulges in no criticism 
other 
hand, he seems to me somewhat de- 


for criticism’s sake. On the 


luded in considering his appraisal of 
American foreign policy as in any 
way provocative. Most of his criti- 
cisms strike me rather as conventional 
and even banal. 


The 


American foreign policy during re- 


author’s strictures against 
cent years include the following: Our 
foreign aid program is too one-sidedly 
slanted toward military subsidies. 
American foreign policy is unduly 


domestic 


influenced by pressure 
groups. Discrimination against 


Negroes constitutes a terrible liabil- 
ity for us in Asia and Africa. Our 
nonrecognition policy toward Com- 
munist China is misguided. Former 
Secretary of State Dulles traveled 
too much; his self-assumed role as 
the President’s personal emissary pre- 
vented him from running his Depart- 
ment properly. Witch-hunting in the 
State Department had deplorable ef.- 
fects. The NATO alliance is handi- 
capped because the special interests 
of the European member-states are 
insufficiently squared with each other 
and with the common purpose of the 
alliance. United States diplomats are 
poorly trained and poorly paid. Politi- 
cal appointments to diplomatic posts 
are bad. Recent developments in the 
Middle East took us badly by sur- 
Our 


conceived; the Lebanon landing was 


prise. Suez policy was ill- 
a mistake. And so it goes from one 
exceedingly familiar point to another. 

Of course, a book that is not pro- 
vocative can still be excellent, and it 


is possible to develop a familiar point 


of view in interesting and instructive 
fashion. Some of Sulzberger’s criti- 
cisms of American policy are indeed 
well argued. When it comes to im- 
portant questions of principle, how- 
ever, his discussion tends to be dis- 
tressingly superficial and specious. 

Thus, the author reproduces the 
following from an earlier book of 
his: “It is not the task of United 
States foreign policy to oppose Com- 
munism as an ideology. Our tradi- 
tion is to allow any country to choose 
its own form of government. What 
we oppose is enslavement by outside 
powers. Legitimately we cannot ob- 
ject to Communism as such. But we 
can and do object to Soviet imperial- 
ism. . . .” Coming back to the same 
point later, he says: “Our enemy is 
not Communism per se, but Soviet 
imperialism and the threat of attack 
from any hostile quarter regardless 
of its present or future ideology. Our 
purpose is to protect ourselves and 
our allies. That is all.” 

All this is nonsense. Our foreign 
policy could be indifferent toward 
the Communist ideology only if the 
latter had no foreign political impli- 
cations but addressed itself in each 
country solely to matters of domestic 
concern. As a matter of fact, however, 
the ideology prescribes a clear-cut 
foreign political orientation: it is 
impossible for anyone to adopt it in- 
tegrally and still to remain friendly, 
or even indifferent, toward the U. S.., 
its political regime, its international 
objectives. The case of Yugoslavia’s 
Marshal Tito proves nothing to the 
contrary. Here we have a Communist 
who does not fight us as the members 
of the Sino-Soviet bloc do; but then 
Tito has thrown overboard one of 
the essential teachings of the Party 
ideology, namely, that no conflict of 
interest can arise between Communist 


Reviewed by Paul Kecskemet; 
Political philosopher ; 
Rand Corporation staff-member 


states. He seeks support from the U.§ 
because contrary to the ideolog 
which he follows in other respects he 
feels that Moscow, though a Socialis 
power, threatens him. 

It is true, in a sense, that “legiti- 
mately we cannot object to Commun. 
ism as such”: The establishment of 
a Communist government in some 
foreign country gives us no legal 
grounds for an official protest, lef 
alone for military intervention. It ig 
obvious, however, that any power‘ 
foreign policy must be concerned 
with many things which affect its 
interests adversely without violating 
its valid legal claims or constituting 
a casus belli, It is simply not true th 
American foreign policy either actual- 
ly is, or rightfully should be. uncon 
cerned about the impending seizure 
of power by Communists in important 
foreign countries as long as no armed 
attack by a third power is involved 
The very fact that a Communist re 
gime is installed implies that the 
orientation of the country in question 
will be maximally inimical to us 
barring “Titoist” complications upon 





which, however, we cannot normall 
count. While we cannot rightfully 
meet the danger of an impending 
Communist takeover by military in 
tervention, we can, if conditions per: 
mit, try to ward it off, for example, 
by measures of economic assistance. 
All measures of this kind are aimed 
at “Communist ideology as such,” 
in the sense that they seek to prevetl 
it from becoming dominant in ome 
country or another, deeming that this 
in itself would be highly disadvar 
tageous for us. 

It is further true, in a sense, that 
“our enemy is not Communism pt 
se”: If we think we must ke 4 
strong stand against the spread of the 
dominance of the Communist ide 
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dogy, it is not because we disagree 
with what the ideology asserts about 
general matters, but because, where 
dominant, it imposes an orientation 
that is hostile to us. This, however. 
does not entitle us to say, as Sulz- 
berger does, that our enemy is just 
“Soviet imperialism” and that the 
justification for our general cold war 
policy is that we want to protect our- 
slves “against attack.” We certainly 
must reckon with the possibility of 
armed attack by the 
powers upon us or our allies; deter- 
ring such attack is rightly considered 


Communist 


the foremost objective of our general 
policy: but the whole of our foreign 
policy in relation to the Soviet camp 
cannot be reduced to the formula of 
just defending ourselves against 
armed attack, Our adversary can do 
many things to thwart our purposes 
and harm our interests without at- 
tacking us or even violating our legal 
rights. We cannot begin thinking 
correctly about our foreign policy 
before we realize that the field of 
foreign policy is wider than that. of 
legally founded “rights” 
defended against “violation.” 


that must be 


Sulzberger is right in stressing 
that the Soviet Union’s diplomatic and 
political offensives against us involve 
other things besides efforts to spread 
the Communist ideology and to pro- 
mote the establishment of Commun- 
ist regimes. In the Middle East. as 
he correctly argues, this is not the 
point of present Soviet policy at all. 
But the simple formula of “aggres- 
sion” does not fit these policies either. 

What is fundamentally wrong with 
American foreign policy, I would sug- 
gest, is precisely our inability to see 
that the meaning of foreign policy 
cannot be reduced to the simple idea 


of “defending ourselves” and of 


warding off “aggression.” Of course 
we must defend ourselves if we are 
attacked. and defend our allies if 
they are attacked: but 
divergen. ies of interest in inter-state 
relations which cannot be adequately 
tharacterized in terms of one-sided 
aggression. This is particularly true 
Mm cases in which both antagonistic 


there are 
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dissatisfied 


with the status quo and would like to 


camps are profoundly 


change it without provoking a big 
war (of which both are afraid). A 
thoroughly satisfied power may well 
proclaim the wickedness of “aggres- 
sion” and make the defense of the 
status quo the cornerstone of its 
policy. The U. S., however, which 
no longer can consider itself satisfied 
with the status quo, cannot act effec- 
tively in the international field as long 
as it does not get rid of its infantile 





obsession with the idea of “aggres- 
sion” as the only evil with which it 
has to concern itself in international 
affairs. 

We ought to understand, from our 
present perspective, that there are 
other things in the world than vir- 
tuous nonaggression and evil aggres- 
sion. Possession and defense can be 
thoroughly evil, and attack can be 
wholly praiseworthy or at least justi- 
fiable. Equating “morality” with non- 


aggression and “immorality” with 





RUSSIA’S CHILDREN 


views and editorial comment have led 
national disaster. Can it happen again? 


“ 


. a valuable contribution .. . 


guard against a repetition... 


tive study 


ginner in Islamic studies.” 


ASPECTS OF REVOLT 


of most champions of revolution 


déclassés throughout history; absence 
of political murder, banditi and slande 


For Thoughtful Americans . . . 


By Herschel and Edith Alt, This volume is based upon on-the-spot observations and study by 
two distinguished American authorities. To make this report on child welfare in the Soviet 
Union, the Alts visited hospitals, schools, psychiatric clinics, camps, nurseries. They talked 
with the man on the street, interviewed many 
children and adults both at home and at their daily tasks. The result is the most illuminating 
book thus far written about Soviet goals for the child and his 
provides a valuable comparison with our own theories and practices. $3.75 


WHAT HAPPENED AT PEARL HARBOR? 


Edited by Hans Louis Trefousse, Originally intended for the reference shelf, widespread re- 
its being made available to the by public. 
Here in one compact ~clume that reads like a whodunit is the documentation 


“Includes all the relevant material and, probably for the first time, the Japanese 
documents relating to Pearl Harbor... absorbing...” 
- most readable . . 
of all who are interested in U.S. participation in the war.” 

—Admiral H, Kent Hewitt in U. S. Naval Proceedings 
“|. should serve as a warning against complacency and put every citizen on his 


. deserves wide reading and study. . 
—Colonel Virgil Ney in Washington Post and Times Herald 


ISLAM AND THE MODERN AGE 


by Ilse Lichtenstadter. Foreword by Sir Muhammad Zafrulla Khan. ''A penetrating, objec- 

. . . examines the cultural, religious, philosophic, and social foundations of the 

Islamic faith and then points to its impact on society and politics in today's Middle East. . . 
rewarding insights for the perceptive reader. . ."* 

—tThe Booklist of the American Library Assn. 

“This book, because of its objective and accurate treatment, should be added to the 

collection of all academic and public libraries. It is an excellent primer for the be- 


. should help the reader to gain a better understanding of the East.” 


By Max Nomad, The author describes with wit and poe the varieties of revolutionary ex- 
perience in the 19th and 20th centuries. Among 

of oligarchical minorities; the non-egalitarian substance of the various systems allegedly 
championing the emancipation of the proletariat; the changes which took p 
ideas; Marx as a champion of the intelligentsia rather 
than of the working class; the political incompetence of the masses; the political role of the 
radical mass movements in the U. S.; the role 





many other subjects, king this 
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aggression can only lead to moral 
error. In the nonmoral field of politi- present, 
cal interest, it is the same. Our in- 
terests can be hurt by things other 
than “aggression.” When the Soviet 
Union achieves a position of prestige 
and leadership in the Middle East, 
this certainly hurts us, but we cannot 
convince anybody in the world that 
the achievement of a diplomatic suc- 
vess by a power antagonistic to us did 
constitutes “aggression” just because 
it is detrimental to us. 

Making “resistance to aggression” 


the sum and substance of our foreign without 


powers 
policy has done incalculable harm in 
the past, since it misled us into as- 
suming that permanent peace could 
be achieved by, and only by, the 
total elimination of powers guilty of 
“agoression.” Still, at a time when the 
U.S. had every reason to desire the 
maintenance of the status quo, exclu- 
sive preoccupation with the threat of be 
aggression was at least understand- 


able. Today, it is simply absurd. 


impracticable 


symmetrical 


major 


One of the primary features in our 


situation is 


mutual deterrence: The great powers’ 
main armed strength is not meant 
to be used to force compliance with 
political demands, but only to ensure 
its nonuse by the adversary. Hence, 
armed aggression by a hostile great 
power can no longer play the same 
role in diplomatic calculations as it 
in earlier times. On the other 
hand, foreign policy must reckon 
more and more with changes in the 
status quo brought about by hostile 


aggression. 


just by creating faits accomplis with- 
in their own area of control (as the 
Soviet Union is now preparing to do 
in East Germany). The formula of 
a aan ve 

resisting aggression” does not fit 
situations of this kind. Either there 


will be no aggression 


(deterrence 


being successful), or resistance will 
(the 
taking place on the adversary’s home 


aggression 


grounds where we cannot well tangle 


with him without provoking 1 sharp 
conflict. 

Sulzberger has given a vivid jour. 
nalistic summary of some of the more 
conspicuous failings and failures of 
American foreign policy, but he fully 
shares its profound error. the fue, 
tion upon the idea of aggression. “Ou 
enemy,” he says, “is no specific 
ideology—but all ideologies tied to 
aggression. It is that simple.” No, 
Mr. Sulzberger, it’s just not that 
simple. 

In a symmetrical situation. we 
must be just as nonaggressive, and 
just as aggressive, toward our adver. 
saries as they are toward us. We must 


shed 


about a political world in which “we” 


our infantile simplifications 
can and must be completely nonag- 
gressive and “they” alone are always 
totally 
only reason why we are against them. 


aggressive-—that being the 
It would be high time to introduce a 
more adult tone into discussions of 
our foreign policy. 
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THE UNLEASHING OF EVOLUTIONARY THOUGHT 
By Oscar Riddle 


When Time magazine chose Dr. Oscar Riddle for its cover story 
of the week in 1939 it said he ranked as “one of the half-dozen 
top biologists of the United States” and that with one possible 
exception he knew “more about the pituitary and its functions 
than anyone else.” Now Dr. Riddle gives us his broader wisdom in 
non-technical language. Actually, it is two books in one. The first 
is a textbook on evolution uninhibited by the usual hobbles of 
religion. The second documents. the influence which organized 
religion wages to prevent the proper teaching of biology and the 
censoring effect of religion on news reporting and all sources of 
information about the sciences, 

$4.50 


THE ORIGINS OF CHRISTIANITY 
By F. C. Conybeare 


Some sixty thousand “Lives of Jesus” have been written since the 
end of the eighteenth century, when certain German scholars 
began a pious effort to purify Christianity of its evident mytho- 
logical accretions. Little did they suspect where their search for 
the historical essence of Jesus would lead. Frederick Cornwallis 
Conybeare’s ORIGINS OF CHRISTIANITY is one of the out- 
standing achievements of this great historical investigation. The 
fundamental object of his research is the New Testament, espe- 
cially the scanty and puzzling accounts in the Four Gospels. There 
is no other evidence of Jesus’ historical career. That faith is 
sealed against reason may be a platitude but it is an obstacle 
against which free minds must forever struggle. The approach 
of “higher criticism” to the New Testament has left us with para- 
doxes instead of certainties—such is the nature of truth—but it 
has rendered an invaluable service to the development of the 
human spirit. This great inquiring movement must always remain 
of paramount interest to the students of religion. Its fruits are 


given us in THE ORIGINS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


$6.00 






JESUS 


By Charles Guignebert 


Guignebert spent a lifetime of research into the origins of all 
forms of religious belief; toward the end of his life he held the 
chair of History of Christianity at the Sorbonne. His present 
work is a masterpiece of historical erudition whose distinction is 
made all the more evident by its unusual readability. All Guigne 


bert’s qualities 


the urbane limpidity of his prose, his painstaking 
yet elegantly borne erudition, his utter detachment 


combine to 


present us with an insight that is arresting in its simplicity: We 
krow no’hing at all of the personality of Jesus, scarcely anything 
of the facts of his life, little as to his teaching, and can onl) 
speculate as to his career. The Evangelists did not bother to com 
serve anything that did not directly serve their own ends, that i 
to say, anything that did not bear directly on doctrine, ritual, of 
apologetics. Guignebert takes up one theme after another—the 
Virgin Birth, Jesus’ family and education, his career as Messiah. 
his message for Israel.and the world, his view of himself and o! 
his mission, whether he thought he was Messiah or the Son of 
God, his betrayal by Judas, his trial, his crucifixion by the Romans 
and we are led enthralled into the thick of the baffling labyrinth 
Guignebert’s fairness is attested to by the outstanding theologians 
who did not agree with him. Thus Reinhold Niebuhr: “There is 0 
book which will give the interested layman a more comprehensit 
account of what has been written and said about the life of Jes: 
and a fairer estimate of conflicting evidence.” 
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Friends and Enemies. 
By Adlai Stevenson. 
Harper. 102 pp. $2.95. 


THIs IS an important book, but 
what it the 
United States than for whai it says 


more for says about 
about the Soviet Union. Even though 
Stevenson, during his trip to the So- 
viet Union last summer, had the 
chance of talking to Premier Nikita 
§. Khrushchev and Deputy Premier 
Anastas Mikoyan, his report about 
that country adds little that is new. It 
is by now no surprise to even moder- 
ately well-informed people that Rus- 
sia has been and is making economic 
progress, that the Soviet people are 
friendly to American visitors and 
very curious about the United States, 
and that in private conversation So- 
viet citizens are often not nearly as 
enthusiastic about the perspectives of 
their future relations with Commu- 
nist China as are the editorials in 
Pravda. And it is hardly a new dis- 
covery that “In Poland you breathe a 
strikingly different political air from 
that of Russia or the other satellites.” 

But all these and other banalities 





can be forgiven because of this vol- 
ume’s The 


tion's importance arises because Ste- 


introduction. introduc- 
venson—for all his protestations— 
may yet be the President of the 
United States or Secretary of State. 
And the introduction shows that this 
major political leader has understood 
from his Russian trip the basic grim 
fact of today: We could lose the great 
struggle of our time. 

: It is this realization that causes 
Stevenson to raise very important 
questions about our own institutions 
and about their suitability for the 
Problems that face us today. The 
questions he raises are important 
fnough to be repeated : 

“Can cur American pre- 
‘ail in competition with the central 
planning control and direction of 


the Sovic 


system 





system? 
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Stevenson on the Cold War 


Reviewed by Harry Schwartz 
Soviet affairs specialist, 
New York “Times” 


“Can we mobilize, organize and 
utilize our human and natural re- 
sources as effectively as they can? 

“Can we do so without imposing 
controls that imperil the very free- 
dom and values we in the United 
States are trying to preserve? 

“Are our institutions adequate to 
conduct foreign policy in competi- 
tion with the speed, secrecy and cer- 
tainty of the Kremlin?” 

And after asking these very perti- 
nent questions, Stevenson goes on to 
point out that our system and our so- 
ciety were designed to serve very 
different ends than those which re- 
quire being served today. As he says, 
“Congressmen are bound to be con- 
cerned primarily with the demands of 
their constituents; the national inter- 
est is apt to be a secondary considera- 
tion.” The national interest—includ- 
ing the interest of survival—comes to 
be the victim of what Thomas Grif- 
fith has called in another connection 
“negligent homicide.” 

Stevenson can only be considered 
realistic when he makes this sober 
appraisal: “Maybe our kind of de- 
mocracy has a fatal addiction to 
short views rather than long; to pres- 
ent comforts rather than future safe- 
ty; to private satisfactions rather 
And _ he 


pessimistic 


than public necessities.” 


strikes his most note 
when he writes, “But I am not sure 
whether any President can persuade 
the country—without the stimulus of 
war—to do” the things that need 
to be done if our society is to 
survive, 

There, of course, is the nub of 
the problem. We are at war. The 
this 


the conse- 


consequences of losing war 
could be as severe as 
quences of losing a shooting war. It 
is the highest task of political leader- 


ship today to bring that fact home to 


the American people and to secure 
the exertions and sacrifices that facts 
demand. 


Adlai the 
right questions. But on the available 


Stevenson has asked 
evidence, neither he nor any other 
major political leader of our democ- 
racy is even beginning to do what is 
needed if we are to be roused from 
our national apathy and stupor be- 
fore it is too late. And even Steven- 
son ends his book on the pollyanna- 
ish note that because we live under 
the system most people would like to 
live under, we are entitled to “calm 
and final confidence.” No doubt that’s 
what the Romans believed just before 
the barbarians swept down upon the 
“Eternal City.” 





The relation of Po.Litics to 
ART is discussed in... 
THE TRADITION 

OF THE NEW 
by Harold Rosenberg 


Among the subjects Mr. Rosenberg dis- 
cusses in his new book are: “The 
Heroes of Marxist Science,” Sir Her- 
bert Read, “Politics as Dancing,” David 
Riesman and William Whyte, “Pop 
Culture” and the Young Intellectuals. 

Irving Howe calls the author “one 
of the most brilliant, thoughtful and 
provocative writers in America.” 

A book of the greatest importance 
for our time. $4.95 








One of the central issues of 
our era is discussed in... 


THE TIDE OF 
NATIONALISM 


by Abba Eban 


Mr. Eban explores the tide of nation- 
alism, with special emphasis on the 
Middle East. His profound knowledge 
of this little-known area enables him to 
clarify the factors behind the Middle 
Eastern crisis. $2.00 

Horizon Press New York 36 | 
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The woman who 
reads dictionaries 





© GEORGE PLATT LYNES 


MARIANNE MOORE, distinguished 
American poet, author of Predilections 
and Collected Poems, says: 


ee HE more I use Webster's New 

"lh fen Dictionary, the better I 
like it. It does not define a word merely 
in variants of the same word, It is a 
true etymological-general combination 
dictionary. It takes account of slang, 
lists place names, names of really 
important persons, scientific terms 
recently formulated; and—to me— 
a prime feature is its one listing. an 
incalculable advance over listing 
by categories.” 


The word Webster alone is no guarantee of 
excellence. Don't be misled! Make sure 
you get ‘the experts’ dictionary’ — 
ask for ao WORLD Webster. 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW |WORLD 
DICTIONARY 


At all book, 
stationery 
ond dept 

stores 





















142,000 
entries 


1,760 pages 


in various 
bindings, 
from $5.75 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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World Revolution 


Five Ideas That Change the World. 
By Barbara Ward. 
Norton. 188 pages. $3.75. 


THE which 


brought this book into being could 


CIRCUMSTANCES 


not be stated more succinctly than 
they are in the opening paragraph of 
the Foreword by Ghana’s Prime Min- 
ister Kwame Nkrumah. “At the be- 
ginning of the 1957 academic year I 
suggested to the Principal of the Uni- 
versity of Ghana that my good friend 
Lady Jackson, known to the world 
as Barbara Ward, might accept an 
invitation to give a series of public 
lectures at the University College on 
world affairs, a subject which seemed 
fitting in the 
Ghana’s attainment of independent 
This book is the 


come.” Ghana. its Prime Minister and 


peculiarly year of 


nationhood. out- 
its University have good reason to 
be proud of the outcome of this sug- 
gestion. As her many readers know, 
Miss Ward writes with distinction of 
matters with which the whole world 
is concerned, and this book certainly 
will not lower her score. 

To be sure, not all her readers will 
agree with everything she says. I 
confess that I find her worshipful 
attitude toward the glory that was 
Greece a bit surprising in one who 
is otherwise so free of the curse of 
ancestor worship. She speaks of the 
Manchu Emperor Chien Lung as “a 
monarch of genius,” and cites his 
celebrated rejection of trade with the 
“outside barbarians” as indicative of 
the cultural superiority of China to 
Europe even in the latter part of the 
18th century. But did any one ever 
miss a bigger bet? So also I find it 
hard to jump from the backwardness 
of the later Manchus to the proposi- 
tion that . the resurgence of 
China was delayed until halfway 
through the middle of this century.” 
So much for Sun Yat-sen! 

In the same carping spirit. I can’t 











Reviewed by C. E. Ayres 


Professor of Economics, 
University of Texas 


help wondering what Miss Ward’s 
Ghana hearers made of the statement 
om... 
try to do too much with a given 


inflation follows when you 


amount of resources, deflation when 
you do too little.” Strangely enough, 
since Miss Ward was for some years 
a member of the staff of the London 
Economist, it is her discussion of 
“Industrialism” that I find least satis- 
factory. Is that because this is the 
region in which my own heresies 
make their rankest growth? Or is it 
because none of us has any very 
clear idea of how we got to be an 
industrial society? I suspect the lat- 
ter is the case. 


At all events, I find it hard to 
Feesee eee eB eB SS ee eee eS eee ee eS 
. | 
: Psychoanalysis 
' ‘ — r 
‘Scientific Method §! 
' H 
5 P H 
tand Philosophy 1 
i : 1 
2.) Hi 
*Sidney Hook, EDITOR $ 
' ' 
i H 
| Heinz Hartmann, Lawrence s.t 
'Kubie, Ernest Nagel, Abram! 


« Kardiner, Michael Scriven, Phil- 
sipp Frank, Mr. Hook and manys 
* other distinguished psychoana-§ 
‘lysts and scientific philosophers} 
' discuss the relationship of their’ 
‘two fields to each other and to! 
§ scientific method. 


Xemarkable for its vigor ands 
rankness, this brilliant book § 
cannot fail to stimulate and en-j 
lighten the reader whatever his} 
own point of view. $5.00! 


— 


NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
New York 3, New York 
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willow such a dictum as “The In- 
»érial Revolution was invented in 
iitain.” Likewise, “. . . 
(jvinism that the merchants learned 
iat it was meritorious, on the one 


it was from 


nd, to work hard and build up a 
fortune and, on the other, not to 
gend it on luxuries and riotious liv- 
ing.” We learned this from Max 
Weber—too well, perhaps. 

What makes such whiplash judg- 
ments most difficult to understand is 
tir coming from a writer as en- 
lightened and, in the most literal 
nse, broad-minded as Barbara 
Ward. Few of our contemporaries 
show as clear an appreciation of the 
absent-mindedness with which the 
Western peoples have blundered into 
the power and wealth of industrial- 
im, Thus, speaking of the impact of 
industrialism upon Asia, in her chap- 
ter on “Colonialism,” Miss Ward can 
say, “It was as though a hurricane had 
stuck the East, and to a very con- 
siderable extent the authors of this 
hurricane knew as little of what they 
were doing as the winds themselves.” 
Unfortunately that is still the case. 

Now that all the rest of the world 
is bent on following our example, we 
can think of no better advice to give 
them than to save. In constantly re- 
curring to this theme, Miss Ward is 
only drawing upon what Professor 
J. K. Galbraith has called “the con- 


ventional 


wisdom.” Moreover, she 









Bolten gives clear evidence of realiz- 


ing that in order for the classical 
doctrine to be effective there must be 
something to save. There must be 
“surpluses” to save; and in order for 
these to be realized, there must have 
been technological improvements an- 
teeedent to the “saving.” 

tt is to the credit of Western ad- 
‘sors generally that, faced with con- 
‘rete situations in “underindustrial- 
ied” countries. they have recognized 
he importance of “technical aid,” 
wh as the Western peoples them- 
lves received, without knowing it 
* such, many centuries ago from 
ther civilizations. Notwithstanding 
ter seeming addition to the conven- 
tonal wisdom of saving, Miss Ward 
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is no exception to this rule. Inter- 
esting and provocative as she is on 
the subjects of nationalism, indus- 
trialism and colonialism, she is at 
her best in her discussion of the 
fourth and fifth of her ideas: Com- 
munism and internationalism. This 
is true, I think, because her atten- 
tion is resolutely fastened on the 
realities that underlie ideas. 

In the case of the Soviet Union 
the basic reality is of course indus- 
trial achievement. As Miss Ward says: 

“The appeal of Communism is not 
so much its dialectic or its meta- 
physics—save to a minute group of 
intellectuals in search of a new faith 
—but its ability to carry backward 
countries speedily through the tre- 
mendous crisis of modernization. It 
offers a successful pattern of indus- 
trial saving and it provides the drive 
and discipline without which saving. 
particularly in poor countries, can- 
not be achieved.” 


At all events, it offers a colossal 
demonstration of what Veblen called 
“the merits of borrowing.” Whatever 
may be true of Britain, the Russians 
could hardly be said to have invented 
industrial revolution. Moreover, what 
they have done with it may derive 
in part as an unearned increment 
from their own backwardness. Quot- 
ing Marx’s phrase, “the Asian mode 
of production,” Miss Ward points 
out that Soviet economic organiza- 
tion employs “that method of large- 
scale, centralized, planned produc- 
ticn which, as we have seen, underlay 
many of the great despotisms of the 
past.” And so she goes on to argue 
that “the kind of collective structure 
established in such societies as Rus- 
sia or China has nothing whatsoever 
to do with the Marxian dialectic, 
but is simply the adaption to modern 
industry of an economic structure 
normal to Eastern society.” 

This disparity between idea and 


ES LEN AL A ST RT 


“Imagine a mixture of 
Rabelais and Dostoevski 


e « e and you have something of the flavor of 


this wonderful, grotesque, sad, wicked, and fab- 


ulous work. Here, at long last, is one of the great 
comic novels of our time.’’—ROBERT PAYNE, trans- % 


lator of the poetry of Boris Pasternak, in the 


SATURDAY REVIEW 


® “Biely’s masterpiece . . 
able and arresting work.” 


Marc Slonim, N. ¥. TIMES BOOK REVIEW 


®“Biely is a crafty storyteller who can 

keep a reader flipping the pages while 

whipping up an intellectual storm.” 
TIME 


St. Pete 


By ANDREY BIELY : 


$4.75, now at your bookstore 
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reality, Miss Ward thinks, gives rise 
to “the greatest failure and potential 
weakness of Communism”: its poli- 
tical inflexibility. Thus, she says: 

“Communism keeps pounding 
along, repeating the same slogans 
and proclaiming the same myths as 
though the whole march of events had 
been arrested at the moment at which 
Marx and then Lenin turned a bale- 
ful eye on Western society. The gap 
between ideology and fact thus grows 
wider every hour, and like all demon- 
strations of unreality, it grows more 
dangerous. Unanchored in anything 
save power, fear, ambition and fan- 
tasy, who can say to what risks and 
follies it may not seduce the leaders 
of the Communist world?” 

Was there ever a situation to 
which Lord Acton’s dictum was more 
tragically applicable? 

Within any reasonable limits of 
space it would be impossible for me 
to do justice to Miss Ward’s con- 
cluding survey of the present inter- 
national scene. Suffice it to say that 
here too it is not the idea of interna- 
tionalism with which she is primarily 
concerned. She takes this idea for 
granted both as “the vision of a just 
and compassionate human order” by 
which “Western civilization has al- 
ways been haunted,” and as the in- 
evitable consequence of the physical 
shrinkage to which the world has 
been subjected by 20th-century tech- 
nology. 

Her major concern is with the 
realities of the present international 
scene; and though it contains no new 
and startling revelations, her survey 
of the scene is masterly—the London 
Economist at its best. She finds the 
Russian stance, granted Soviet prem- 
ises, intelligible though mistaken, and 
NATO policy, granted the circum- 
stances, inevitable. The NATO forces 
in Europe are of course utterly in- 
adequate to check an all-out Russian 
attack. But they constitute a “trip- 
wire” which would surely set off mas- 
sive retaliation. The Russians know 
this, and the present stand-off is the 
consequence. This may continue in- 
definitely, which of course means 


that for an indefinite period \e shal] 
be living on the very brink of a 
volcano. 

But even volcanoes change. “In a 
halting, hesitating way,” Mi-s Ward 
points out, “Khrushchev has ad- 
mitted from time to time that there 
may be more than one road to so- 
cialism,” and if to socialism. why 
not “to the whole apparatus of mod- 
ernization?” Meantime, let the West 
show its stuff. Let it put one or two 
per cent of its steadily rising Gross 
something _ like 


National Product. 


$5-10  billion-worth, into  develop- 
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ROADS 


KHRUSHCHEV: OTHER 
ment capital for the emergent peo 
ples of the world. World peace would 
be cheap enough at such a price. But 
to Miss Ward more than self-interest 
is at stake. 

“My faith is that the shaping 
forces of social justice, humane com 
cern and Christian compassion, which 
Marx dismissed as worthless bour 
geois window dressing, represent 0” 
the contrary the essential expression 
of the free spirit. So long as come 
passion and personal responsibility 
are active in human souls. freedom 
can survive and act and reshape hi 
man institutions, however encrusted 
they may seem with human prejt: 
dice and human greed.” 

Language aside, this is a faith the! 
makes sense. 
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‘DEAR EDITOR 


(UBA 


It is now evident that Cuba’s revolution is 
wt limited to a change of governments, as have 
ven so many of the recent revolutions in Latin 
\merica. Most of these were basically a get- 
ing rid of military dictatorship and return to 
government, but without 


emocratic forms of 


ay basic changes in the economic and social 
ructure. Cuba is now in the midst of a thor- 
agh-going social revolution similar in its scope 

the French and Mexican revolutions. It is 

wing far beyond just expelling Batista’s mili- 
tary dictatorship. 

Most aspects of the country’s social, economic 
and political life are being affected by the new 
laws promulgated daily by the revolutionary 
swernment. Graft and bribery, chronic ills in 


Cuban public administration, are being almost 


completely eliminated. Smuggling, the drug 
trafic, illegal gambling are being brought 


almost to a standstill. The national lottery has 
heen changed into a modified building and sav- 
ings institution. 

The agrarian reform is seeking a complete 
transformation of rural Cuba which has been 
og overdue. The great latifundia are being 
reduced, share-croppers and agricultural labor- 
as are being made landowners. To create new 
industry the latifundists are being compen- 
ated for their land with credits which can only 
redeemed by investment in industrial ex- 
pansion. 

Rent and price laws have sharply reduced the 
ost of living in certain areas. Home building is 
being encouraged by liberal, government-spon- 
‘red mortgage plans and by an obligation to 
build on undeveloped land or to sell at govern- 


ment-fixed ceilings. Sharp reductions in rent 





ilings seek to discourage investment in rental 
properties and to encourage investment of capi- 
tal in industry. 
Five thousand new classrooms are projected, 
B specially for rural regions. Far-reaching reforms 
@o! the courses of study, the educational system 
general, with an emphasis on polytechnic 
schools, are in the offing. 
Radical as many new laws are, and not al- 
"ays as carefully thought through as they might 
t. the balance to date would seem favorable. 
A drastic sickness needed some deep-reaching 
ites. Mistakes will inevitably be made and are 
doubt by ; 
wart of the picture. 
There is for this 


ng made. These are a necessary 


writer one major preoccupa- 


™. Social reforms of such a drastic nature, 
‘wever necessary, need time in a democratic 
Md freed« loving society. The revolutionary 
“ernment embarked on a moral crusade 


~ sintent on bringing a rapid transformation. 


that will have to be made is that 





ine decisix 
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THe New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


eternal question of the relationship between 


ends and means. If the present government 
makes the fateful decision that the end justifies 
the means, we may find elections put off indefi- 
nitely. 

The youth and utopian idealism of the revolu- 
to take 


the seeming short cut of postponing elections to 


tionary government may well cause it 


a later date. This could throw the country back 
into chaos, as the basic mandate given Premier 
Fidel 


reaching social reform, but rather to eliminate 


Castro was not basically for such deep- 
the Batista regime and return the country to 
representative government. 

In gratitude for his abnegation and sacrifice 
in performing this service, along with the new 
sense of integrity and honesty in government, 
the Cuban people have supported the reforms. 
However, they could well turn against the revo- 
lutionary government should it forget its pri- 
mary mandate in its desire to hurry the new 
Cuba to its birth. 

It is so easy to reform by decree. An election 
in the near future would easily be won by the 
26th of July Movement but would subject these 
men-in-a-hurry to the frustration and delays of 
The old 
slowly” could be of decisive importance. 
Davin WHITE 


democracy. adage to “make haste 


Vatanzas, Cuba 


JOHN DEWEY 


In his Dewey: My 
13), 


when he 


“John Teacher 
Friend” (NL, April 
that in the 730s, 


“traveling toward an opposite conclusion,” John 


article, 


and Max Eastman 


says himself was 


Dewey came out for a “socialized economy” 


and for “organized social control” as a means 


of supporting “the liberty of individuals.” The 


“opposite conclusion” Eastman has _ reached 


seems to be that any “socializing” of the econ- 


omy, that is, any interference with the allegedly 


impersonal operation of the “free market,” can 


only be harmful. 

Opposing what he calls the “Marxian mys- 
tique” he has fallen for what might be called 
the Hayek-Mises mystique. It is not only the 
“socialism” which Eastman see 


word makes 


red; it is also the word “social.” Apparently 


social forces are conceived by him as inevitably 
tyrannical and _ anti-individual; he _ rejects 
Dewey’s anathema of such a dualism. He ig- 
that 


“democracy as conceived by idealistic Ameri- 


nores, or is not aware, what he calls 


cans untouched by the Marxian mystique” had, 


and has, within it Hamiltonian, as well as 


Jeffersonian, strains. 
In March 1956 
lated a digest of a lecture by Professor Massimo 


President Eisenhower circu- 
Salvadori, in which capitalism was defended 
not only in economic but in social terms. Salva- 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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DEAR EDITOR 


dori urged that we should call our system 


CONTINUED 


“social capitalism,” to take away the curse from 
the unmodified term; others play around with 
the term “people’s capitalism.” Ambassador 
Henry Cabot Lodge, in an address to the United 
Nations on October 29, 1958, proposed we drop 


“ 


the term “capitalism” entirely, since it does 
not adequately represent the “economic human- 
ism” of our system. In any case, “rugged in- 
dividualism” must suffer some “socializing.” 

It is odd that Dewey's educational theories 
receive an inconsistent criticism from Eastman. 
“The erroneous assumption underlying his 
theories . . . is that the spontaneous interests 
of the human cub are to be regarded, by and 
large, as acceptable. The idea of training or 
disciplining the interests, although it is one of 
the first things that has to be done with a baby, 
does not seem to find a place when the baby 
goes to a Dewey school.” At any rate, Eastman 
must admit, “socialism” is a good thing in the 
nursery or school, where we cannot accept “the 
spontaneous interests” as the ruling guide. 

When | observe that Eastman’s final praise 
of John Dewey is directed to “how moderate he 
was, how cautious,” I can’t help feeling there’s 
a note of apology for one too “socialistic” in 
his politics, too “individualistic” in his educa- 
tional theory. 

Washington, D. C. Sipney Koretz 


— ASTON, Werld Telegram & ‘ee 
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pressurized cabin plus “Island Of Lost Women 

Tour departs Sunday, July 12, 


1959, and returns Monday, Au- 
gust 3, 1959. 


To assure a space for you—send $100 de- 


posit for registration to the sponsors of THEATER PARTIES 
this extraordinary tour. 
All trade union and fraternal of 








THE WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 


175 EAST BROADWAY a th § ee Y 
st 1 t., -¥.C. 
N.Y. 2, N.Y. Algonquin 5-8844. 
































ACT NOW to insure your dwelling, household and personal 
effects AGAINST FIRE LOSS. 


House insurance up to 4 families. Also extended insurance and 
liability. 
LOW COST FIRE INSURANCE 


With the oldest co-operative society in the U.S.A. 
(Founded in 1872) 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y. (Also branches in 15 states) 


Insurance in force: Over $183,250,000 Assets: Over $2,600,000 
WRITE FOR FOLDER NOW! 
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Send your gift to ‘‘CANCER” in care of your local post office 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc-—A Tamiment Public Service Project 


ia a aan 
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this chair 

"§ : is for people 

who love books 
more than 
automobiles 
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The three gentlemen pictured are Lionel Trilling, literary critic and Professor of English, Jacques Barzun, 
Dean of the Faculties of Columbia University, and W. H. Auden, Professor of Poetry of Oxford University. They will 


screen, from the best books published each year, the ones they want on their own bookshelves. These will be offered for your selection through § 





The Mid-Century Book Society. The books will never be offered because of faddish appeal, but solely because they meet an undeviating 

tandard of excellence. The criteria will be pleasure and permanence. “The Mid-Century”, a new monthly literary mag- 

azine, will be published by the Society, with a circulation limited to its members. It will contain original essays, important new poetry, | 
and discussions of Mid-Century selections, viewed with complete candor. In addition to receiving “The Mid-Century” free each month,® 
members will enjoy the following advantages: 1) Each member will choose a minimum of four books a year, from those offered, plus @& 
free book for every four purchased. Dividends are always chosen from the same list as the regular selections. 2) Members’ prices and : 
dividends will save you more than 50% each year. 3) The accounts of members will receive individual attention from the Society. 

The first selections are: 

John Betjeman’s Poems (A combined book and record offering) Collected Poems of John Betjeman—Houghton Mifflin Co” 
Not since Byron awoke and found himself famous has poetry had such a success. Betjeman’s Collected Poems are selling 1000 copies # 

day in England. The Golden Treasury of John Betjeman. This Spoken Arts Recording is a collector’s item. “Among records of poets) 
reading their own work, this is certainly the most enjoyable. Listeners to his comments will understand why Mr. Betjeman has become} 


a TV. star in England, for he is a born performer.” —W. H. Auden. List price of this combined selection, $9.95 Member’s price, $6.95 


The Portrait of Zélide by Geoffrey Scott. The N.Y. Times Book Review says: “A modern biographical classic... writ 


ten by a master of English prose.” Lionel Trilling says: “It is as entrancing as its subject, the brilliant and adorable woman who waa) 


the great love of Benjamin Constant before he came down in the world by attaching himself to Madame de Stael.” Just re-issued 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. List price, $3.50 


THE MID-CENTURY BOOK SOCIETY | agree to accept a minimum of four books 
107 East 38 Street, New York 16, N.Y coming year, with the understanding that | 
selection, the Society is sending, as a gift, a free book dividend of my choice for each four pur 
1 should like to become a member of the Society Please Of course, | am free to resign at any 


The House of Intellect, enter my subscription to The Mid-Century” s four selections and am then under no other 


me my gift copy of The House of Intellect’’=together 


Member’s price, $2.95. In addition to the first 


: . Charter Membe 
to each new member. This is Mr. Barzun’s with my choice of the following selections of the Society : 
POEMS OF JOHN BETJEMAN (member’s price, $6.95) 0 
(book and recording) 


latest and perhaps finest book, just published 


Name 


by Harper & Brothers at $5.00. The coupon is 


THE PORTRAIT OF ZELIDE (member's price, $2 95) 0 Address __ 
here for your convenience, and to encourage My check is enclosed () Please bill me (plus postage) O 


your immediate participation in the Society. 


The Mid-Century Book Society 107 East 38th Street, New York 16, N.Y, LExington 2-19 
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